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Boosey and Hawkes at the Festivals 


With each successive year new works take their place 
alongside those already figuring prominently in the 
programmes of major music festivals throughout the 
world. At Edinburgh, the Covent Garden Opera 
Group presented their highly successful production of 
Benjamin Britten's A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Noye’s Fludde and The Turn of the Screw were 
performed at Aldeburgh. At Aix-en-Provence, Henry 
Barraud’s new opera Lavinia received its world 
premiere and Purcell’'s Dido and Aeneas, in the 
realization of Benjamin Britten, was again performed 
Of the operas of Richard Strauss, Der Roser- 
kavalier was heard at Salzburg, and at Munich, 
Arabella, Ariadne auf Naxos, Der Friedenstag, 
Intermezzo and Salome were produced. 


These constitute only a selection of the operas which 
have been performed at festivals this year. Tie 
operatic and symphonic works of Boosey and Hawkes 
continue to be heard in concert hall and opera house 
the world over. 
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EDITOR’S COMMENT 
Festival Summer, 1961 


To the opera-fan, the summer months offer an embarras de richesse ; t) 
the critics they offer a problem, or rather several. Not only do we havz 
to decide where and when to go, but also what to hear and what to write 
about. It is no easy task for an editor to dispose his forces adequately 
over the operatic front in order to ensure that every important event ‘s 
covered. It is one thing for the fan to boast of taking in some 24 operas 
in 28 days, divided between Salzburg, Bayreuth and Munich, but let him 
try to write about them and keep his sense of proportion and sanity! 
Opera addicts are gluttons for punishment. A few years ago at Bayreuth 
I remember a group of insatiable English-speaking Wagnerians finding 
out the times of trains to Nuremberg so that they could fit in a perform- 
ance of Die Meistersinger on the free day in Bayreuth’s Ring cycle, and 
even planning to go further afield to Augsburg to pick up a Rienzi. 


There is indeed far more wear and tear on the festival opera-goer 
today than in the 1930s, when there were but four major European opera 
festivals. Today we can hear Mozart and Monteverdi at Aix-en-Provence, 
Berlioz and Hindemith in Amsterdam, Cherubini at Epidaurus, Gluck and 
Donizetti in Edinburgh, Richard Strauss and Samuel Barber in Spoleto, 
Johann Strauss on the lake at Bregenz, and Britten in the open air at 
Dubrovnik —and that is not all. Most of these events we have tried to 
cover in this, our second annual Festiva! Issue. We apologize to those 
festivals who get only a brief mention. There are just not enough critics 
nor enough time to cover all that we feel we want to! 


We have chosen the Florence Festival (Maggio Musicale) as our special 
feature this year, not only because the rebuilt Teatro Comunale opened 
for this summer’s festival, but also because of the festival’s past achieve- 
ments, reflected in the works that have been produced there since 1933. 
Next year, we plan to treat the Munich Festival in a similar manner. 





In this issue, a double asterisk (**) after the name of an opera 
indicates that it was receiving its first performance; a single 
asterisk (*) indicates that the opera was making its first appear- 
ance in the history of the festival under review. 


An oblique stroke between names (e.g., Vickers/Hopf) indi- 
cates that a role was sung, or an opera conducted, by different 
artists at different performances. The abbreviations c., p. and d. 
respectively indicate conductor, producer and designer. 











[Festivals other than Florence are reviewed in the order of their oper ing 
dates— from Wiesbaden (May 1) to Edinburgh (August 20).] 
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The rebuilt Teatro Comunale, Florence 


Music, Florence, May 
PARISO VOTTO 


Director of the Florence Festival 


The ‘Musical May’ Festival at Florence (Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) 
arose from a spiritual need to recapture masterpieces of the past and to 
restore them stylistically by patient critical and historical study. From 
1933 up to the present day, the festival in 24 seasons has established itself 
internationally as a musical event of the highest quality. Indeed, its 
constituent elements— music, Florence itself, and the month of May, 
forming a perfect synthesis of landscape and nature—have contributed 
to raise it to a cultural plane on which unpublished, unknown or radically 
altered operas live again in performances of artistic integrity. 

This is the aim which has inspired the festival for almost three decades, 
clearly distinguishing it from music festivals in other cities. For Florence 
has not chosen to commemorate one composer (as Salzburg has done for 
Mozart and Bayreuth for Wagner) nor has it attempted to spotlight a 
specific period or genre (as in Venice, where the festival is mainly devoted 
to contemporary music). We in Florence have concentrated on rescuing 
composers or entire periods from obscurity, and also in presenting brand- 
new works — without, however, catering exclusively for rarefied, esoteric 
or experimental tastes. The successive seasons of the Florence Festival, 
tach different from the last, have thus nevertheless all been linked by a 
common policy. This has been particularly true since the festival became 
an annual event in 1937 after being launched in 1933 as a two-yearly event. 

Life for the administration of the Teatro Comunale (as for that of 
other Italian opera houses) has not been easy over the last ten years, 
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Venice in Florence: Act 1 of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s ‘Il Mercante di Venezia’ 


chiefly because of financial problems arising from the lack of systematic 
legislation for the theatre. The responsible Italian government depart- 
ments have often admitted that there is urgent need for this. It would 
be wrong if the vitally important position which has been hardly won by 
the gallant efforts of the Teatro Comunale of Florence were now to be 
compromised by restrictions in subsidy based on assessments which ignore 


the theatre’s unique situation. If it is true that the theatre does not play 
to full economic capacity, yet no correct assessment can ignore the 
unrivalled prestige of Florence and its festival, coupled with the following 
basic facts: 

(a) The festival itself is followed by a summer opera season (designed for 
the tourist trade and made possible by an up-to-date air-conditioning 
plant), and an expanded winter opera programme is being planned. 

(b) Unlike other cities possessing a greater economic potential, Florence 
devotes its musical activities largely to cultural ends (with an important 
series of performances for the schools) and social welfare (with special 
performances for the poorer classes). The consequences are obvious, 
namely, a lower ratio of attendances to takings than elsewhere, offset 
by a distinctly favourable and comforting moral balance-sheet. 

(c) There will be an additional prestige factor when the European Univ- 
ersity Centre is established in Florence in the near future. The cultural, 
moral and artistic consequences can readily be appreciated. 

It must not be forgotten that the Teatro Comunale, Florence, has 
miraculously managed through the difficult years to maintain a wonderful 
orchestra, a chorus which can bear comparison with any other of the 
same type, a group of highly specialized technicians, and an opera school 
constantly turning out batches of young singers. The theatre is ‘hus 
making a substantial contribution to the discovery and appreciatior of 
inestimable music treasures as well as to the maintenance of standard. of 
truly artistic taste and style. 
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The Development of the Florence Festival 
GUIDO M. GATTI 


‘The “Musical May’ Festival at Florence (Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) 
wa: born out of an orchestra and a theatre. The orchestra was formed 


Jane 1928, through the efforts of a group of determined and dedicated 


imu: c-lovers, and was named the Stabile Orchestrale Fiorentina, with 


yrio Gui as permanent conductor. In the spring of 1931, the orchestra 

icipated in its first opera season at the Teatro Politeama, where the 
‘con erts were also held. The Politeama was built in 1862 as an open 
grer.a in a district that was at that time on the outskirts of Florence. 
Twenty years later a roof was added, but the large size of the building 

ce it suitable. mainly for such entertainments as circuses, though 
popular opera seasons had also been given. It was evident that if the 
artistic level and character of the opera performances were to be raised, 
the theatre’s facilities needed improvement. Accordingly a plan was 
approved by the city authorities (who had acquired the building), and 
work began in 1932 with a view to holding the first Florence Festival in 
May of the following year in the Teatro Comunale or City Theatre, as it 
now became. 

Owing to the short time availabie, it was thought advisable to confine 
the work chiefly to improving the stage and installing new technical 
equipment. Some improvements were made to the auditorium, but major 
changes in this part of the house were left until a later date. Indeed, it 
was not until after the war (during which the theatre was heavily 
damaged by bombs and fire on 1 May 1944) that these plans were finally 
carried out. Temporary repairs and partial restoration took place soon 
after the war, but not until 1957 were the main structural alterations 
undertaken. These took four years to complete-—and included contro- 
versial architectural and decorative changes in the theatre itself. The 
sight-lines and comfort of the auditorium have been improved, necessitat- 
ing a drastic reduction in the seating capacity from about 2,500 to 2,000. 

The organizing committee that was set up to plan the first festival had 
no easy task, and the discussions were long and difficult. Originally the 
festival had been envisaged as triennial. This was immediately changed 
to biennial, and in 1937 the festival became annual. At first the declared 
purpose of the festival was to exhibit, in an international framework, the 
best of Italian creative art. Despite the advice of the present writer (who 
was a member of the organizing committee of the first festival, and 
who urged the committee not to restrict themselves to the past and to 
Italian art), the ideas of the conservative majority prevailed. With 
apparently little faith in the musical, especially the operatic, achievements 
of the present century, the organizers relegated such modern music as 
there was to concerts and minor festival events. The operas chosen for 
the opening festival were all from the Italian repertory and of the 19th 


GUIDO M. GATTI, one of the most distinguished figures of Italian musical life, 
was himself Secretary of the first Florence Festival (1933). He was previously 
director of the Teatro di Torino (Turin); has written various musicological 
wor's; and is a member of the Council of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia. 
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century: Spontini’s La Vestale, Rossini’s La Cenerentola, Bellini’: | 
Puritani, Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, and Verdi's Nabucco and Falst.f 

It was agreed, however, that the productions of these works should be 
entrusted to artists new to theatrical work, so that modern artistic ta ite 
could be brought to bear on the performance and interpretation of 
classical works. The present writer had already persuaded the Tea:ro 
di Torino (Turin), where Gui had done such fine work in the 1920s, to 
adopt a similar artistic line. Thus the first Florence Festival engaged 
Di Chirico as designer for I Puritani, Casorati for La Vestale, Mario 
Sironi for Lucrezia Borgia, and Aschieri for Nabucco. This scheme later 
developed so well that over the years such artists as Gino Severini, 
Clerici, Primo Conti, Scialoia and many others showed their strength as 
opera designers for the first time. 

A feature of the festival over the years has been the staging of opera 
and plays in the Boboli Gardens and in other sites in the city. At the first 
festival, Max Reinhardt staged at the Boboli Gardens what has generally 
been agreed was his best production of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; while in the cloisters of Santa Croce, Jacques Copeau 
staged the old anonymous mystery play, La Rappresentazione di Santa 
Uliva, with incidental music by Pizzetti (first performance). Of open-air 
productions at subsequent Florence Festivals, those that immediately 
spring to mind are Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, produced by 
Luchino Visconti (1949), Monteverdi’s L’Incoronazione di Poppea (1937), 
Cavalli’s Didone (1952) and Peri’s Euridice (1960), as well as the more 
popular offerings of Die Walkiire and Norma. 

The second (1935) festival was still based on 19th-century Italian 
opera: Rossini’s Mosé, Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera, and Bellini’s 
Norma. But already the festival programme had a more international 
character, a character that has never altered—vwith the revival of old 
operas either forgotten or neglected, the staging of new works by living 
composers, and performances of a high level of works in the general 
repertory. Thus the second festival also included Rameau’s Castor et 
Pollux, Pizzetti’s Orséolo, Gluck’s Alceste, and Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, which was given under Bruno Walter at the beautiful 
Teatro della Pergola in what was surprisingly its first Italian performance. 
In 1935 the city also held its first international music congress. 

In 1936 Mario Labroca was appointed Artistic Director of the festival 
in succession to Gui. Labroca held this position until 1944, and over the 
years realized that vast schedule which eventually won for Florence 
the reputation it came to hold in the musical world. The first five of 
Labroca’s festivals (1937-41) were the happiest, for from 1942 the choice 
of works was often conditioned by political and ‘extra-artistic’ conside’a- 
tions. Among the novelties of the Labroca régime were Dallapiccol.’s 
Volo di Notte (1940), Casella’s I] Deserto tentato (1937), and Malipier’s 
Antonio e Cleopatra (1938). Special mention must be made of the p:o- 
duction in 1942 of Busoni’s Doktor Faust (the first performance sir ce 
its Dresden premiére of 1925), and of the same composer’s Turandot in 
1940. For the performances of works outside the standard repertc -y, 
Labroca felt it necessary to create a ‘nursery’ for young singers, t! us 
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The Teatro Politeama, Florence, in the 1920s, before it became the Teatro Comunale 


reviving to some extent the idea of the ‘Bel Canto’ competition which 
had been launched during the first festival and which numbered Giulietta 
Simionato among its seven prizewinners. Thus in 1942 the Centro di 
Avviamento Lirico was established, an institution which has played a 
remarkable part in the discovery, training and development of new 
artists. oy 

By 1941 the Fascist régime, which up to that timg-had’left the festival 
committee a certain freedom of choice, came under the pressure of its 
German ally. It imposed an absolute exclusion of Jewish artists and (with 
one or two exceptions) of the works which the Nazis had declared 
‘degenerate art’. Under the racial laws, strictly applied by over-zealous 
government officials, operas with biblical subjects—such as Rossini’s 
Mosé, Pizzetti’s Debora e Jaele and Honegger’s Judith— were excluded. 

In 1942, Mario Rossi, who had taken over the permanent conductor- 
ship of the Florence Orchestra from Fernando Previtali, conducted a 
revival of Monteverdi’s // Ritorno di Ulisse in Patsia. Rossi became 
associated more and more with the work of the festival and with “the 
opera seasons organized by the Teatro Comunale every year. In 1943 
there was no festival, but one was announced“for 1944 with a ‘national 
tevertory’ programme under Gui and Rossi: On the morning of May 1, 
hewever, the stage of the Comunale was destroyed, fortunately without 
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any loss of life, and the season was carried on under uneasy conditions a 
the Teatro della Pergola. 

After an interruption of two years the tenth festival took place ir 
1947 under the direction of Pariso Votto, who had been the secretary oi 
the Florence Orchestra since its foundation in 1928. This festival wa: 
almost exclusively devoted to concerts, with ballet performances by the 
company from La Scala, Milan. The following year, however, opere 
returned with Verdi’s 1 Lombardi and Malipiero’s Sette Canzoni, as wel 
as Khovanshchina, Salome and Lohengrin. And what was even more 
important, the frontiers were open once again and scholars and critic: 
from all over the world participated in a musical congress. 

From 1949 to 1957 the artistic direction of the festival was in the hands 
of Francesco Siciliani (now at La Scala), whose taste and learning revealed 
themselves in his choice of operas and artists. Among all the works heard 
during these years, some deserve special mention: the first performance 
of Dallapiccola’s J] Prigioniero (1950) which, although performed often 
abroad, has never again been given in Italy; the first stage performance 
of Pizzetti’s Ifigenia (1951), originally written for radio; Prokofiev’s War 
and Peace (1953) ; and Britten's The Turn of the Screw (1955). 

With particular care and perseverance Siciliani set himself the task of 
presenting operas of the past that were entirely unknown to the present 
generation. The operatic output of three Italian composers of the first 
half of the 19th century was thoroughly restudied, and brought to the 
stage with varying degrees of success. Cherubini was represented by his 
Médée, Les Abencérages and Elisa; Spontini by his Olympia and Agnes 
von Hohenstaufen; and Rossini by many of his lesser-known works 


The Teatro Comunale, Florence, as it was in 1933-37 
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ir cluding Le Siége de Corinthe, Armida, Tancredi, La Scala di Seta, La 
Pietra del Paragone and La Donna del Lago. (All, including Cherubini’s 
French and Spontini’s German works, were naturally given in Italian.) 
Cf Cherubini’s, only Médée gained a true success, and then thanks to the 
a imirable interpretation of Maria Callas, who likewise helped to bring 
Rossini’s Armida back to life. Neither of the two Spontini works proved 
their worth. 

Other notable revivals during and since Siciliani’s régime have been 
Verdi’s Aroldo and La Battaglia di Legnano, Donizetti’s Don Sébastien, 
Tchaikovsky’s Mazeppa, Schumann’s Genoveva, Handel’s Orlando, 
Weber’s Euryanthe, Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide, and Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas. Between 1958 and 1960, because of the rebuilding of the Teatro 
Comunale, the festival was housed in the Teatro della Pergola, and 
programmes were consequently conditioned by the smaller size of the 
theatre. Despite this, the Director, Pariso Votto, and the Artistic Secre- 
tary, Renato Mariani, succeeded in presenting some modern works of 
particular interest. 

Thus nearly 30 years of the life of the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, 
covering 24 festivals, have passed. On the whole an objective judgement 
cannot but be favourable, particularly when one remembers that this 
period included many difficult years during which politics encroached on 
Italy’s cultural life. For the future, the difficulties of keeping the festival 
alive without compromising and without losing interest and prestige are 
manifold -— especially the difficulties of finance. The pattern of European 
music festivals today is quite different from what it was 30 years ago. 
Audiences have increased, but are also tempted by non-musical attrac- 
tions. Florence, a city without rival for its beauty, with the appeal of its 
ancient monuments, must succeed in preserving for her own festival the 
esteem which she has won in the eyes of the musical world. 


Florence Festival Singers 
HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


To read through the cast-lists of the Florence Festivals since 1933 is like 
seeing a list of all the great opera singers of the period. Few if any of 
the great Italian artists are missing, and since the war German and 
American singers have been appearing there regularly. 

In the period up to 1944, we find the names of Maria Caniglia (as 
Luisa Miller, Maria Boccanegra, Leonora, Amelia, Donna Elvira, 
Desdemona), Gina Cigna (Abigaille, Amelia, Alceste, Poppea, Aida, 
Turandot), Gianna Arangi-Lombardi (Lucrezia Borgia, Anaide in Mosé), 
Margherita Carosio (Amina, Adina, Lucia, Fiordiligi), Mafalda Favero 
(Susanna, Mimi, Antonia, Pamina, Violetta) and Gabriella Gatti (Ma- 
thilde, Semiramide, Armide) predominating. In 1933 Rosa Ponselle made 
her only operatic appearances in Italy in three performances of La 
Vestale. In 1935 the young Giulietta Simionato sang a small role in 
Respighi’s La Fiamma. Suzanne Danco sang in the premiére of Dalla- 
piccola’s Volo di Notte in 1940 and as Dorabella in 1944, and Erna 
Schiiiter sang Isolde (with Elisabeth Hoengen as Brangaene) in 1941. 
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‘Don Carlos’ at Florence: the auto-da-fé scene. In the foreground, Oralia Dominguez as J 


Among mezzo-sopranos were Conchita Supervia (Cenerentola in 1933), 
Ebe Stignani (Fenena, Amneris, Preziosilla, Azucena, Ulrica) and Gianna 
Pederzini (Adaigisa, Dido, Isabella, Rosina). 

Among the male artists at pre-1944 Florence Festivals we find Gigli 
(Gennaro, Radames, Nemorino, Alfredo, Riccardo, Don Juan de Mafiara), 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi (Arthur, Riccardo, Rodolfo in Luisa Miller, and 
Manrico), Dino Borgioli (Don Ramiro, Fenton), Francesco Merli (Pol- 
lione, Otello), Giuseppe De Luca, Mariano Stabile, Ezio Pinza and 
Tancredi Pasero. 

In the post-war period Maria Callas and Renata Tebaldi have both 
been ‘frequent visitors to the festival. The former has been heard as 
Elena (in Les Vépres Siciliennes), Haydn’s Eurydice, Rossini’s Armida, 
and Cherubini’s Medea; the latter as Elsa, Pamira (in Le Siége de 
Corinthe), Olympia, Mathilde, Leonora (in La Forza del Destino), Alice, 
Desdemona and Violetta. Other sopranos have included Anita Cerquetti 
(Norma, Elisabeth de Valois, Elvira in Ernani, and Noraima in Les 
Abencérages), Astrid Varnay (Lady Macbeth) and Teresa Stich-Randall 
(the Countess, Donna Anna, Ariadne, as well as several smaller roles in 
the 1951 and 1952 festivals). Giulietta Simionato and Fedora Barbieri 
have shared the mezzo-soprano honours; Mario Del Monaco, Franco 
Corelli and Gastone Limarilli have been frequent tenor visitors ; Ettore 
Bastianini, Tito Gobbi, Cesare Siepi and Boris Christoff have been heard 
in baritone and bass roles. 

It is also interesting to look at the list of singers who trained at the 
Centro di Avviamento al Teatro Lirico in Florence between 1937 nd 
1944. These include Gino Bechi, Enzo Mascherini, Ugo Novelli (1937-8); 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (1939); Elda Ribetti, Fedora Barbieri, Anna M:ria 
Canali, Rinaldo Pellizzoni (1941); Mercedes Fortunati, Ornela Rov ero 
(1942); Onelia Fineschi, Dora Gatta, Cristiano Dailamangas (19: 3); 
Wanda Madonna, Dora Minarchi (1944). 
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) MAY 6—JUNE 30 
‘The 24th Maggio Musicale Fiorentino was marked by the opening of the 


r. built Teatro Comunale, where performances were given of Castelnuovo- 


| Idesco’s ‘Il Mercante di Venezia’** and of ‘Don Carlos’, ‘Lohengrin’, 
“*. rabella’*, and ‘Assassinio nella Cattedrale’*. 


I on Carlos. May 6 

The festival opened in the completely renovated Teatro Comunale with 
[on Carlos. The opera was not considered a particularly apt choice— 
p-rtly because of recent performances elsewhere in Italy (at La Scala, for 
¢ ample), partly because it seemed rather too sombre for a festive 
ocasion. Yet the sheer power of the work secured the admiration and 
erjoyment of the international audience. In a way it is a masterpiece — 
if an uneven one. What is certain is that the five-act Don Carlos of 1867 
represents a new development in Verdi’s operatic output. This had come 
about during the five years of silence since his previous opera La Forza 
del Destino. Wherever opposing sentiments with their immediate impact 
are involved —the struggle between spiritual and temporal power, or the 
conflict between the authority of the state and the freedom of the spirit 
— Verdi always finds the right, original ‘tint’—the word is his. So 
impressive is the whole that the occasional lapses into an earlier, more 
conventional style can be overlooked. 

The performance was authoritatively and tastefully conducted by 
Vittorio Gui who gave impressive shape to even the least inspired sections 
of the score, and skilfully managed a cast of unequal vocal quality. 
Though commendable within their limitations, the singers all failed to 
reach the exceptionally high standard that the occasion demanded. 
Consuelo Rubio as Elisabeth displayed a tonally attractive voice with 
some weakness in the middle register but with ringing top notes. Oralia 
Dominguez was an agile Eboli, Joao Gibin a passionate Don Carlos and 
Mario Zanasi an excellent Posa. Miroslav Cangalovi¢é, though not 
endowed with great vocal power, was good as Philip. Paolo Washington 
as the Grand Inquisitor did not always use his fine voice with sufficient 
expression. The minor roles, including the Flemish deputies, were well 
taken, in particular by Giuliana Matteini, Ottavio Taddei and Luigi 
Tavolari. The chorus, trained by Andrea Morosini, was first-rate, Herbert 
Graf’s production was traditionally well-drilled and Mario Sironi’s sets 
were stylish and effective, though hardly new in conception. The chore- 
ography by Nives Poli was well executed. 


fl Mercante di Venezia. May 25 

This new opera by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco on The Merchant of 
Venice puts the composer at a disadvantage—as in so many operas on 
works by Shakespeare— because of the lofty poetic vision and broad 





DON CARLOS, Verdi 


Elisabeth, Consuelo Rubio; Eboli, Oralia Dominguez; Don Carles, Joao Gibin; Rodrigo, 
Mario Zanasi, Philip, Miroslav Cangalovic; Grand Inquisitor. Paolo Washineton: 
i ly Voice, Giuli Matteini; c. Vittorio Gui; p. Herbert Graf; d. Mario Sironi 
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human significance of the original. This must be said in justification of 
the bold venture of Castelnuovo-Tedesco. He has long been familia: 
with Shakespeare, setting many sonnets to music and composing a numbe: 
of overtures. It may seem strange that this composer, himself a Jev 
(born in Florence), should have chosen this of all plays, in which a Jev 
is practically pilloried on the stage— though the author was not particu 
larly kind to the Venetians either! Shakespeare’s intention was no 
to write an anti-Semitic work but to express the humanity of the conflic 
between the two mentalities, Jewish and Christian—a humanity expressec| 
poeticaily, and in Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s opera musically, by Shylock’s 
words from the third act: ‘Hath not a Jew eyes .. .’ This passage is, in 
a way, the inspirational motive of the whole play. 

The composer has approached his task with a full understanding of 
the difficulties. Like all his work, the opera has both artistic and stylistic 
sincerity. Obeying an inner compulsion, Castelnuovo-Tedesco does not 
allow himself to be distracted by theoretical musical problems. The work 
is tonal, but with excursions into polytonality. Following the precedent 
of the great Italian opera composers, Castelnuovo-Tedesco provides 
eminently singable music which, though perhaps a little too facile at 
times, is always expressive. Besides, his declamatory style is spontaneous, 
matching both the normal accentuation of the words and the nature of 
the sentiments. The manner is that of his teacher, Pizzetti. If at times 
his music tends to uniformity, his style more often reveals an expansive 
melodic vein supported by thematic development in the orchestral 


accompaniment. This vocal declamation is particularly effective in the 
first-act dialogue between Shylock and Antonio, and in the great judge- 
ment scene in the third act—especially in Portia’s part. 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco makes some use of almost closed forms— for 
example Graziano’s airy ballad in the first act, the Danza barbara and 
Sarabanda during the choosing of the caskets, almost all Bassanio’s part 


‘Il Mercante di Venezia’, Act 2: Portia’s villa 
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IL MERCANTE DI VENEZIA, Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Portia, Rosanna Carteri; Jessica, Jolanda Meneguzzer; Nerissa, Renata Ongaro; Shylock, 
Renato Capecchi; Bassanio, Aurelio Oppicelli; Antonio, Lino Puglisi; Lorenzo, Giuseppe 
Baratti; Graziane, Marco Stecchi; Doge, Enri i; Baldassare, Ottavio Taddei; c. 





| nrico Campi; 
| Franco Capuana; p. Margherita Wallmann; d. Attilio Colonnello 





efter he passes the test, the musicians’ beautiful Madrigal and, at the end 
cf Act 2, the Nocturne (‘How sweet the moonlight .. .’). The finale of 
tie opera includes the epilogue with the return to Belmont. The idea 
cf this is to explain the stratagem of the disguise — but it would have been 
obvious anyway. The long vocal ensemble here, though containing much 
beautiful music, arrives too late and nullifies the effect of the end of the 
trial, which is really the logical conclusion of the plot. Stili, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco deserves praise because, in order to keep faith with himself and 
the golden examples of the Italian lyric stage, he has freely indulged in 
vocal lyricism, not shrinking from it like some of the ultra-moderns. 

As conductor, Franco Capuana, bringing all his enthusiasm and long 
experience to bear, animated the dramatic scenes, elegantly turned the 
realistic sections of the score, and lent warmth to the lyrical pages, all 
with finely-judged style. He was supported by a vocally and dramatically 
excellent cast: Renato Capecchi (Shylock), Lino Puglisi (Antonio), Aurelio 
Oppicelli (Bassanio), Mario Stecchi (Graziano), Jolanda Meneguzzer 
(Jessica), Giuseppe Baratti (Lorenzo), Rosanna Carteri (Portia), Renata 
Ongaro (Nerissa), and Ottavio Taddei (Baldassarre). Margherita Wall- 
mann was responsible for the well-conceived, fluent production and Nives 
Poli devised the choreography. The sets were by Attilio Collonello. The 
opera was a complete success and there were many curtain-calls for 
conductor, singers and the composer. 


Arabella. May 13 

Richard Strauss’s Arabella (1933), an opera new to Florence, has an upper- 
middle-class setting and a most entertaining plot — though it is inferior to 
Der Rosenkavalier, that masterpiece of comedy in music. There is a certain 
unevenness in Arabella, a score which is chiefly striking in its orchestration. 
The first act is certainly the best, and the only distinguished music in the 
second act is the melodious love-duet — a trifle Loe — Gereben Arabella and 
Mandryka. None of the waltzes at the Coachmen’s Ball can compare with 
those in Der Rosenkavalier, for they never rise above the commonplace and 
impersonal. The music of the third act, though written with bravura, has 
nothing really interesting to say. Only the finale is conceived with exquisite 
refinement — when Arabella slowly and gravely descends the great staircase, 
holding a glass of water, and symbolically presenting it to Mandryka. Then 
follow the soft, sweet ‘Staircase’ chords that we heard for the first time when 
Arabella met the ‘Right Man’ at the opening to the second act. These closing 
pages compensate for the banality of the rest of the final act. 

The visiting German company gave an impeccable performance in every 
fespect. The voices, though not of exceptional quality, were well schooled and 
well matched. Melitta Muszely, as Arabella, gave a confident portrayal. Hanny 
Steffek made a spirited Zdenka, Carlos Alexander a vigorous Mandryka, and 
Georg Schnapka a good ‘noble father’. Maria Michels was a brilliant Fiaker- 





ARABELLA, R. Strauss 


Arabella, Melitta Muszely; Zdenka, Hanny Steffek; Adelaide, Elisabeth Schiirtel; 
Fiakermilli, Maria Michels; Mandryka, Carlos Alexander; Matteo, Ratko Delorko; 
Elemer, Karl Terkal; Dominik, Harald Préglhéf; Lamoral, Karl Weber; Count Waldner, 
Georg Schnapka; c. Heinz Wallberg; p. Frank De Quell; d. Emanuele Luzzati 
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Jutta Meyfarth (left) as Elsa and Sandor Konya as Lohengrin in 
‘Lohengrin’ at Florence 


‘Arabella’ at Florence: Melitta Muszely (Arabella) with Georg Schnapka 
(Count Waldner) ; at left, in evening dress, Carlos Alexander (Mandryka) 
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" yoilli, and Karl Terkal, Harald Préglhéf, Karl Weber, Elisabeth Schirtel and 
’ Olga Carossi ably sustained a roles. Heinz Wallberg’s firm conducting 
u 


of orchestra and singers produced rich tonal effects. Emanuele Luzzati’s 
costumes and sets were stylishly executed and Frank De Quell provided a lucid 
p 2duction. The opera aroused warm enthusiasm. 





LOHENGRIN, Wagner 
Elsa, Jutta Meyfarth; Ortrud, Grace Hoffman; Lohengrin, Sandor Konya; Telramund, 
Frans Andersson; Heinrich, Arnold van Mill; Herald, Albrecht Peter; c. Leopold Ludwig; 
p. Frank De Quell; d. Orlando Di Collalto 





1 »hengrin. May 28 
Lohengrin made a welcome return and met with unreserved public 
a:claim. The melodic richness of the first and third acts, very Italianate yet 


' u.mistakably typical of the composer, is what attracts the mass of Italian 


audiences to the opera, making them disregard the basic idea — that of the 
conflict between absolute, unquestioning devotion and the perilous forces of 
intellect and knowledge. The performance was given by a largely German cast. 


‘Leopold Ludwig coaxed a characteristically Wagnerian sound from the 
" oichestra which he expertly co-ordinated with the stage. Sandor Konya made 
_a noble and essentially lyrical Lohengrin. Jutta Meyfarth was a regal Elsa 
' with rich vocal resources, but one would have preferred a more crystalline, 


celestial type of voice. Grace Hoffman gave a powerful study of Ortrud, 


flanked by Frans Andersson as Telramund. The Italian chorus, trained b 


Andrea Morosini, acquitted itself with distinction, singing in German. Fran 


. De Quell’s production seemed traditionally correct and Orlando Di Collalto’s 


sets were effective. 
Assassinio nella Cattedrale. June 28 
Pizzetti’s opera, based on T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, was first 
given at La Scala in 1958 and has since been performed throughout Italy and 
abroad. It or yar aay a high-water mark in the composer’s output. In the 
opera, as in the play, the drama centres round the noble figure of Thomas a 
Becket and his influence on the other characters — the Women of Canterbury, 
Tempters, Knights, and Priests. Only rarely in Pizzetti’s other works does his 
declamatory style match so closely the feelings of the various characters. 
Soloists, chorus and orchestra blend into an intensely musical ensemble which 
enters Pe gale the drama. At the very beginning, in the chorus of the. 
Women o nterbury, the articulation of the words ‘il cielo grigio’ (‘grey the 
sky’) and ‘tetra Dover’ (‘sullen Dover’) is intensely expressive of black fore- 
boding. The Archbishop reveals his moral fibre at his first appearance, when 
he cries ‘Peace’. The four Tempters might seem monotonous if their 
approaches were not all different — the first with a popular ballad, the second 
solemn and measured, the third imperious, the fourth insinuating (and most 
terrible of all, with his temptation of the Archbishop’s innermost conscience). 
Admirable is the way Pizzetti treats Becket’s Christmas sermon. After the 
sermon’s opening words the scene fades and the orchestra provides a synthesis 
of the heroic message in a magnificent symphonic interlude which leads 
directly to the words at the end of the sermon: ‘The true martyr is he who 
. no longer desires anything for himself.’ I should also like to mention 
the arioso passages (of which there are many), broadly-phrased and breathing 
a warm intensity. Nor do I believe that any sensitive, unprejudiced listener 
can remain indifferent to the great choral passage following the murder of the 
Archbishop: ‘Chiarite l’aria, ripulite il cielo’ (‘Clear the air, clean the sky’). 
This, indeed, is music-drama of the highest order. , 
The performance was a fine one, and the simple staging was particularly 
suited to the profound spiritual inwardness of the drama. Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, a great artist, gave a solemn, imposing portrayal in the title-role, 
which he originally created. His declamatory style was natural and convincing, 
bordering sometimes on parlando. The chorus, equal to its task, gave a 
distinguished interpretation of both Eliot’s text (adapted as a libretto from 
Alberto Castelli’s Italian translation) and Pizzetti’s music. The two Women of 
Centerbury, Giovanna Maritati and Gabriella Carturan, rose to the occasion. 
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ASSASSINIO NELLA CATTEDRALE, Pizzetti 


Thomas 4 Becket, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni; First Priest, Mario Ortica; Second Priest, Gino 
Orlandini; Third Priest, Saturno Meletti; First Tempter, Rinaldo Pellizzoni; Second 
Tempter, Antonio Cassinelli; Third Tempter, Enrico Campi; Fourth Tempter, Lino 
Puglisi; and Gianna Maritati, Gabriella Carturan; c. Bruno Bartoletti 








Effective and incisive performances came from Rinaldo Pellizzoni, Antoni 
Cassinelli, Enrico Campi and Lino Puglisi, who doubled the parts of the fou 
Tempters and the four Knights. Mario Ortica, Gino Orlandini and Saturno 
Meletti were competent as the three Priests and Paolo Stefanile was the 
Herald. The young conductor Bruno Bartoletti, who has had experience of 
some of Pizzetti’s other operas, obtained a well-disciplined performance, full 
of rhythmic and dramatic vitality. A warm reception was given by the 
audience, which has always welcomed operas by the composer from Parma 


who has elected to live in Florence. 
ADELMO DAMERINI 


MAY I—MAY 22 


Wiesbaden 


Opera at the twelfth Wiesbaden Festival was shared between three companies. 
Wiesbaden’s own Hessian State.Theatre performed ‘Das Leben des Orest'* 
(Krenek), ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ and ‘Fidelio’; the Teatro Massimo, Palermo, 
brought ‘I Puritani’* and ‘La Bohéme’; and the Belgrade State Opera, gave 
‘The Gambler’* (Prokofiev), ‘Don Quichotte’* (Massenet) and ‘Prince Igor’. 


Das Leben des Orest. May 18 
Of three works performed by the Wiesbaden Opera, the modern one 


was Krenek’s Das Leben des Orest, a recent production of the company. 
This opera was first performed in 1931 in Leipzig, and it was then 
apparent that it lacked substance, above all dramatic potency in the music. 
Only one scene carries musical conviction, namely Orestes’s monologue 
accompanied by humming chorus, when he is wandering in the mountains. 
The parody-like scenes at the fair and the dance of death still had in 1931 
a certain chic which is today out of fashion, and the pathetic moments 
seem simply banal. One is not deceived by the composer’s industrious 
attempts at modern composition techniques, which are as devoid of 
eclecticism as his libretto is of clear outline or distinctive sense of style. 
This work should have been confidently consigned to the oblivion which 
has shrouded it for the last three decades. It can only damage the 
composer’s reputation. 

There was a lot of ‘business’ on stage. The producer, Walter Pohl, 
set everything in movement on a set full of stairs and rostrums, behind 
which Ruodi Barth had hung a black curtain with gigantic photomontage 
to represent movable scenery. It is a mystery why the set for this opera 
must still be hung with masks of SS troops and of Hitler, since it is much 
too vacillating and purposeless in its politics. The best performance was 
the Orestes of Heinz Friedrich, who until the last scene did not slip 
into the unbearable exaggeration which usually spoils his gifted interpret :- 
tions. Helmut Meinokat, who has a beautiful voice, tried to give some 
definite character to Agamemnon, and Gerd Nienstedt as Thoas appear: d 
in a roller-necked sweater. Of the women, Eva von Tamassy as Clyter- 
nestra, Nassja Berowska-Heger as Electra, Hannelore Backrasz as Iphiger. a 
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1panies. 
Orest’* 





‘Das Leben des Orest’ at Wiesbaden, with Heinz Friedrich (second from right 
on upper level) as Orestes 


and Edda Rea Sakellariou as Tamar are particularly worthy of mention. 
A pity that so much effort was not lavished on a more worth-while work. 


DAS LEBEN DES OREST, Krenek 
Electra, Nassja Berowska-Heger; Iph ja, Hannelore Backrasz; Clytemnestra, Eva von 
Tamassy; Thamar, Edda Rea Sakellariou; Agamemnon, Helmut Meinokat; Orestes, 
Heinz Friedrich; Thoas, Gerd Nienstedt; c. Ludwig Kaufmann; p. Walter Pohl; d. 
Ruodi Barth 


The Gambler. May 20 

The Belgrade. State Opera marked the seventieth anniversary of Proko- 
fiev’s birth with a production of his early opera The Gambler, written in 
1916, with a libretto fashioned with great skill by the composer himself 
from the dialogues in Dostoyevsky’s novel. One cannot dismiss this work 
with the comment that it foreshadows the composer’s later genius, for it 
is in itself a masterpiece. It is incomprehensible that the most important 
opera composer since Puccini and Strauss is still not fully recognized by 
the opera houses of the world. Oscar Danon’s conducting unfolded all 
the colourful riches, splendour and true drama of the score, and the 
producer Mladen Sablji¢ and the designer Miomir Denié were most suc- 
cessful in their staging. 

Though some of the effectiveness of the first part was lost because of 
the spectators’ difficulty in following the somewhat complicated plot (the 
work was sung in Serbo-Croat), in the second part they were quite carried 
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away and the performance was a great success. The credit for this lie: 
primarily with the excellent principal singers: Drago Starc as the tutoi 
Alexey, Valeria Heybalova as Pauline, Zarko Cveji¢ as the General anc 
Melanie Bugarinovi¢é as the old princess. In the minor roles Stjepar 
Andrasivi¢é appeared as the Marquis and Milica Miladinovi¢ as Blanche 


THE GAMBLER, Prokofiev 
Pauline, Valeria Heybalova; Old Princess, Melanie Bugarinovic; Blanche, Milica Mila- 
dinovic; Alexey, Drago Starc; General, Zarko Cvejic; Marquis, Stjepan Andrasivic; c. 
Oscar Danon; p. Miaden Sabljic; d. Miomir Denic 


DON QUICHOTTE, Massenet 
Dulcinea, Biserka Cvejic; Don Quixote, Miroslav Cangalovic; Sancho Panza, Latko 
Korosec; Pedro, Zvonimir Krnetic; Juan, Drago Starc; c. Oscar Danon; p. Miaden 
Sabljic; d. Miomir Denic 


Don Quichotte. May 21 

Massenet’s opera, conducted, produced and designed by the same team as 
The Gambler, far outshone previous performances of it in Wiesbaden. 
Miroslav Cangalovi¢é has grown even further into the title-role — Shaliapin’s 
part — and is now capable of conveying the great sweep and intensity of the 
character through his acting and musical interpretation instead of through his 
admirable voice alone. If possible Latko Koroseé is even more touching as 
Sancho than before. He is an indescribably splendid singer and interpreter 
whom I would not hesitate to name as the best buffo bass of today. 

The third principal, Biserka Cveji¢ as Dulcinea, has also grown into her 
part, particularly vocally. She was more lovely and graceful, more full of 
enchantment, seduction and all feminine magic, and her dark-toned voice often 
reminded one of Victoria de los Angeles. At the end of the fourth act the 
applause seemed endless. This was the rapturous climax of the festival and 
an unforgettable occasion for everyone present. Don Quichotte, the product of 
a great master’s latter years, proved to be an opera of particular charm, and 
other theatres should take it up. We hear that Nuremberg may do so. 


Biserka Cjevié as Dulcinea and Miro- Valeria Heybalova as Pauline and 
slay Cangalovié as Don Quixote (in Drago Starc as Alexey (in ‘The 
Don Quichotte’) Gambler’) 
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| PRINCE IGOR, Borodin 
Yaroslavna, Valeria Heybalova; Konchakovaa, Milica Miladinovic; Vladimir, Drago 
Starc; aget Dusan Popovic; Galitzky, Zarko Cvejic; Khan Konchak, Miroslav Cangalo- 
vic; c. Oscar Danon; p. Branko Gavella; d. Miomir Denic 








Prince Igor. May 22 

Borodin’s opera was on this occasion given a rather limp performance, 
perhaps due to several somewhat unfortunate changes of cast, perhaps to 
tiredness on the part of conductor and principals. Even the magnificent second 
act fell into disconnected musical numbers and never reached its grand, 
cumulative climax, though the finale with the Polovtsian Dances was well 
applauded. We have seen much better performances by this company. 





I PURITANI, Bellini 
| Elvira, Gianna D'Angelo; Henrietta, Vera Magrini; Lord Arthur, Nicola Filacuridi; Sir 
| Richard, Carlo Meliciani; Sir George, Raffaele Arié; Lord Walton, Enrico Campi; c. 
Luciano Rosada; p. Franco Zeffirelli; d. Zeffirelli (scenery) & Peter Hall (costumes) 








I Puritani. May 5 
This was the highlight of the festival. It was given by the company of the 
Teatro Massimo at Palermo, and was produced and designed by Franco 
Zeffirelli. This most stylish production with very successful groupings, passion- 
ate and dedicated conducting by Luciano Rosada, the brilliant playing of the 
reduced Orchestra Sinfonica Siciliana, the magnificent chorus under Gianni 
Lazzari and the excellent soloists combined to establish Bellini’s true musical 
importance in the eyes of the German public. Five years ago, when Maria 
Callas and the Scala ensemble (with Antonino Votto as conductor and Luchino 
Visconti as producer) Pr La Sonnambula in Cologne, the critics wholly 
misjudged Bellini and dismissed him as a dusty antique. In contrast, this 
performance of IJ Puritani received 
“rave” notices, even a comparison Raffaele Arié as Sir George and 
with Die Zauberfléte! The applause Gianna D’ Angelo as ‘Elvira in ‘I 
was quite unrestrained. Certainly the Puritani’ at Wiesbaden 
singers were positively possessed with 
the importance of their mission, and 
did their utmost to conquer for the 
great Sicilian composer his — 
position in Germany a century after 
his time. 
The most noteworthy of the singers, 
Raffaele Arié as Sir George, was at his 
best, his splendid voice glowing with 
soft, warm tones. Gianna D’Angelo, 
though dramatically not wholly satis- 
factory, by means of her sweet purity 
of tone made Elvira a_ sufficiently 
moving character to touch the heart 
of the audience. Nicola Filacuridi, 
who sang Lord Arthur, has a good 
voice, excellent technique and a pas- 
sionate temperament, but he should 
guard against forcing his tone, as he 
did from time to time in this perform- 
ance: intensity should not always be 
replaced by fortissimo. Carlo Melici- 
ni sang the baritone role of Sir 
tichard with beautiful tone and good 
‘echnique, and of the smaller parts 
inrico Campi as Lord Walton and 
Jera Magrini as Henrietta should be 
rentioned. 






















































La Bohéme. May 6 


This performance by the Palermo company had no special distinction but 
was stylish, charming, and conducted by Oliviero De Fabritiis with an exact 
appreciation of the score and great vitality. Franco Enriquez was the producer 
and Oscar Ghiglia the designer. Ilva Ligabue as Mimi, pretty as a picture, 
was most moving and sang very musically. Antonio Galié as Rodolfo was 
worthy of her, and sang delightfully. Mariella Adani was a lively Musetta 
with the open top register beloved in the south. Renato Cesari sang as 
Marcello, Enrico Campi as Schaunard, and Ivo Vincd as Colline. Giorgio 
Onesti was excellent as Alcindoro and Benoit. An enjoyable evening. 





LA BOHEME, Puccini 
Mimi, Iiva Ligabue; Musetta, Mariella Adani; Redolfe, Antonio Galié; Marcello, Renato 
Cesari; Schaunard, Enrico Campi; Colline, Ivo Vincd; c. Oliviero De Fabritiis; p. Franco 
Enriquez; d. Oscar Ghiglia 











Der Rosenkavalier. May | 

The festival opened with Friedrich Schramm’s old production of Der 
Rosenkavalier, staged with classical rather than rococo settings by Theo 
Déring, and conducted for the first time by Wiesbaden’s own new musical 

director, Heinz Wallberg, who gave an emotional and colourful, but not very 
subtle, rendering of the score. Among the guest artists Wilma Lipp was 

personally and vocally charming as Sophie, Christa Ludwig in most glorious 
voice and the gayest mood as Octavian (but she should not forget that he is 
most emphatically a young nobleman, and not a lout), and Otto Edelmann 
equally accomplished as Ochs, showing not only his splendid voice, but also 
dramatic gifts which he has not hitherto displayed in this part. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, on the other hand, was a bitter disappointment as 
the Marschallin. With her brilliant technique it did not so much matter that 
she was below her usual vocal form and seemingly slightly tired, but the more 
one has loved this great operatic artist the sadder one is to see her striving so 
hard to portray every nuance of a character that she loses all sense of its 
cohesion and, as in her interpretation of Fiordiligi last year, turns the whole 
personality upside down. The first characteristic of every Marschallin should 
be nobility —a nobility which consists primarily in not exaggerating herself or 
anything which affects her and not making a drama out of anything. Miss 
Schwarzkopf’s Marschallin makes a drama out of everything: whether she is 
discussing the menu with her cook, finding fault with the hairdresser or talking 
to Ochs or Octavian, she behaves like an aging actress dramatizing herself. 
To throw out her arms in despair over her dressing-table and burst into tears 
at the end of Act 1 is behaviour suitable for Violetta (‘Come son mutata!’) 
but quite out of place in Strauss’s and Hofmannsthal’s Rosenkavalier. As the 
German playwright Gerhard Hauptmann once said to a very prominent German 
actor: “You act superbly, but I would prefer you to act what I have written 
in my play.’ 

The rest of the cast were local artists: Richard Kogel was a powerful- 
voiced Faninal but looked more like Sophie’s pjeee on brother, Reinhold 
Barthel and Kathrein Mietzner a watchful pair of intriguers, Gerd Nienstedt 
an excellent Police Commissar. The production was lively, but I doubt whethe: 
in Faninal’s notoriously strictly regulated house the kitchen-maids would have 
been allowed to watch the presentation of the rose, or whether at the beginning 
of the first act someone would already have been into the Marschallin’s roon 
to make the bed. Nor do I think she would have done it herself, for th: 
music of the overture indicates that she was quite otherwise engaged. 

RALF STEYE) 





DER ROSENKAVALIER, R. Strauss 


Feldmarschallin, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; Octavian, Christa Ludwig; Sephie, Wilma Lipp; 
Ochs, Otto Edelmann; Faninal, Heinz Friedrich/Richard Kogel; Tenor, Georg Paskuda: 
c. Heinz Wallberg; p. Friedrich Schramm; d. Theo Déring 
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Luigi Alva as Nemorino, Eugenia Ratti as Adina, and Enzo Sordello as Belcore, 
in ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore’ at Glyndebourne 


MAY 24—AUGUST 24 


Glyndebourne 


Glyndebourne’s 28th year, and its second under the leadership of Vittorio Gui 
and Giinther Rennert, was marked by Henze’s ‘Elegy for Young Lovers’* 
(first performance with the original English text) and Franco Zeffirelli’s first 
Glyndebourne production, Donizetti's ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’*. The revivals were 
‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Fidelio’, and ‘Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia’. 

L’Elisir d’Amore. May 24 

As I suggested in the short review of Glyndebourne’s opening produc- 
tion in our July issue, this was vocally and orchestrally a very sub- 
standard festival performance. The evening was saved by Luigi Alva’s 
endearing and polished Nemorino, and by Franco Zeffirelli’s evocative 
staging of the work, as if it were being performed by a provincial Italian 
company of the last century. All that Zeffirelli intended to do was related 
in the interview we published in June between himself and the Editor. ‘I 
am aiming at making the whole thing spontaneous,’ he said, and one 
cannot deny that there was a delicious air of spontaneity about the whole 
evening. 

The chorus were real country types, and the atmosphere engendered 
by the stage was that of a sleepy Italian village, suddenly excited by the 
arrival of the travelling quack, and even more so by the troop of soldiers 
with the swaggering sergeant at its head. One saw the natural behaviour 
of the different elements in the village, and one was conscious of many 
individuals, and not of an opera chorus. The background to all this was 
provided by the traditional sets—back-drops, borders, and wings, all 
brightly lit—and by the charming false proscenium with its mock oil 
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footlights and the painted drop-curtain with its little door in the centre 
through which the singers, still acting in character, came to take their 
calls. All this was admirable, and as Mr Zeffirelli said: “The cast, too, is 
hand-picked for what I have in mind, and each is about the best for being 
able to interpret my wishes in this opera.’ 

There, to my mind, is the crux of the whole problem today. For 
Mr Zeffirelli’s cast was picked not because they were the best singers of 
Donizetti’s music, but because they were able to interpret the producer’s 
wishes. For Mr Zeffirelli as a producer I have the greatest respect and 
admiration — one only has to recall what he did with Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci and Falstaff to realize his great 
gifts—but about Mr Zeffirelli as a chooser of voices I have grave doubts. 
We are reaching the stage when the producer sometimes overrules the 
conductor on questions of casting, and this is wrong. Ideally, of course, 
producer and conductor should work together, as did Busch and Ebert 
at Glyndebourne. But to give a producer his head, as it seems was done 
in this case, is folly. Glyndebourne would appear to need a strong musical 
director, for it was not on!y L’Elisir that suffered from poor casting. 

Eugenia Ratti’s acid tones and lack of charm hardly make her a likely 
Adina, and I for one would not have been prepared to shed even one 
‘furtiva lagrima’ on her behalf. Carlo Badioli (Dulcamara) acts well in 
buffo roles, but he hardly begins to sing, and his voice lacks the round 
fruity tones of the true basso buffo. Enzo Sordello has a fine baritone 
voice, but one that sounds more suited to Italian verismo than to bei 
canto roles. His opening aria was sung with as complete a lack of legato 
as I have ever heard. Of course Belcore must bluster, but Donizetti’s 
music deserves kinder treatment than this. And so we were left with the 
outstanding Luigi Alva, whose style, phrasing, management of tone and 
stage presence—in fact, everything about him— made him an almost 
ideal interpreter of Nemorino for this size of house. One knows that his 
actual tone-quality is not consistently beautiful, nor is he by nature able 
to caress the music as could Gigli or Tagliavini, but he has so much else 
to offer that, in the circumstances, he towered (metaphorically of course) 
head and shoulders above his colleagues. 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra played loudly and at times roughly 
for Carlo Felice Cillario, whose reading was obviously geared to Zeffirelli’s 
production. The conductor’s treatment was all very well for the military 
music and the wedding celebrations (in which the village band marched 
round the stage with great effect), but it deprived the more lyrical portions 
of the score of much of their charm. 

We all enjoy the game of casting. Should this opera return to Glynde- 
bourne, I would like to see it with Graziella Sciutti, Renata Scotto or 
Gianna D’Angelo as Adina, Renato Capecchi or Geraint Evans as Belcore, 
Fernando Corena or Giuseppe Taddei as Dulcamara, and of course 
Mr Alva as Nemorino. HAROLD ROSENTHAL 





L’ELISIR D’AMORE, Donizetti 


Adina, Eugenia Ratti; Giannetta, Emily Maire; Nemorino, Luigi Alva; Beleore, Enzo 
Sordello; Duleamara, Carlo Badioli; c. Carlo Felice Cillario; p. & d. Franco Zeffirelli 
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Carlos Alexander as Mittenhofer, Kerstin Meyer as Carolina in ‘Elegy for 
Young Lovers’ at Glyndebourne 


Elegy for Young Lovers. July 19 and 29 
And then—oh dear! — 
The atmosphere 
Surrounding him, 

The adoration, the fuss: 
How ridiculous, 
How humourless 

It looks to you, 
Doesn’t it? Yes. 
Nevertheless, 
Believe it or not, 

I need all this 

To protect and save 
The tiny store 

Of what within 

Is genuine. 

Gregor Mittenhofer, the central figure of Hans Werner Henze’s fourth 
ypera, is a poet whose poems are written only at the expense of misery 
n those who serve his needs. It is Mittenhofer himself who (in the above 
juotation from the libretto by W. H. Anden and Chester Kallman) speaks 
uis Own ‘justification’ in conversation with Elisabeth, who has been his 


nistress and now wishes to leave him. But his use of human beings as 
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mere material means to artistic ends goes further. The poem begun as 
The Young Lovers turns into Elegy for Young Lovers, dedicated (why 
not?) to the memory of Elisabeth and her new lover, Toni, both of whom 
were deliberately allowed by Mittenhofer to lose their lives in an Alpine 
snowdrift. As the opera ends, Mittenhofer is seen reading his work to a 
distinguished audience in Vienna. The final ‘stage directions’ are not stage 
directions in any practical sense but an indication of the authors’ concep- 
tion of their work: ‘His poem has been written. The opera is over.’ 


In one sense, then, Mittenhofer’s poem is the suffering of others; in 
another sense, Mittenhofer’s poem is Henze’s music. The suggestion of 
both these ideas (such ambiguity is a fine tool of theatrical art, operatic 
art included) becomes especially powerful in the closing pages of the 
score, when Mittenhofer’s voice in the public reading of his poem yields 
to the unseen voices of the other, absent characters. Moreover, the 
musical theme given to Mittenhofer here was also encountered earlier, 
when he read the first draft of the poem (still called The Young Lovers 
then) to the others; and then, too, the others joined in the music as 
though participating in the poem. Henze and his librettists have thus 
come together not merely on a text and a dramatic treatment but also 
on a stimulating intellectual idea: and they have worked it out with real 
operatic skill. Glyndebourne is to be complimented not only on present- 
ing a modern work, and not only on presenting a work with an English 
text (for the first time since The Rake’s Progress, introduced in 1953), but 
also on finding a work of substantial achievement. 

Mittenhofer is a baritone. His entourage at the Alpine hotel comprises 
a coloratura soprano (Hilda Mack, an old woman whose ‘visions’ inspire 
him); a lyric soprano (Elisabeth, his young mistress); a contralto 
Carolina, his middle-aged secretary); and a bass (Dr Reischmann, his 
physician). Who is needed to complete the ensemble? A tenor: and 
when he comes, in the shape of Toni, the doctor’s young son, it is to 
jolt the action forward by winning Elisabeth away from Méittenhofer. 
The other ‘jolt’, of a different kind, is in the finding —‘where the glacier 
ends’— of the body of Hilda Mack’s husband, lost on honeymoon forty 
years ago. The news of this discovery forms the climax of the first act ; 
the Mittenhofer-Elisabeth-Toni situation dominates the second; Mitten- 
hofer’s sacrifice of the young lovers to his poetic greed dominates the third. 


Introducing the work in our July issue, Henze wrote of his desire to 
show that ‘there are qualities and possibilities in 19th-century operatic 
methods which can still stimulate the imagination’. There is indeed a 
brilliant revival, or rather transformation, of the equation between the 
“‘unnaturalness’ of coloratura and the unnaturalness of mental disorder: 
to me, indeed, Hilda Mack’s madness-through-coloratura has a certair 
dramatic cogency, because it is in part comic, whereas that of poor 
dear Lucy of Lammermoor, seems faintly ridiculous through its ver) 
seriousness. But the main ‘19th-century’ element is perhaps in the fac 
that the story is told ‘straight’, in a traditional convention of romanti: 
naturalism. We are looking through a ‘fourth wall’ at a real event in rea 
time-sequence. There is no symbolism, no time-lurch, no Greek choru 
or a substitute for it. The naturalistic convention continues until the fina 
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scene of the ‘reading’ (and of the unseen voices) shatters it: and even 
en it is shattered only musically, not in the handling of the stage. 

The music employs the sharp pre-Wagnerian distinction between dif- 

rentiated solos, concerted numbers, and dialogue-recitatives; and the 
s ore is further broken by short passages of spoken dialogue. Instruments 

the orchestra are given marked character. The flute deliciously assumes 

traditional Lucia-like role in accompanying the ‘mad’ Hilda Mack’s 
s idden entry into the concerted quarrel of the second act. Mittenhofer 

his first entry on stage, and at other prominent points later, is accom- 
rinied by the curious, vibrating sound of a flexatone. (The publisher’s 
s-ore adds in parenthesis, ‘musical saw’, but they are not the same.) There 
is prominent and brilliant writing for percussion throughout — three 
payers, whose enormous array of instruments includes three each (of 
afferent sizes) of tomtoms, bongos, tambourines, and even triangles! 
The basic scoring is for chamber orchestra, with only eight wind-players 
aid with guitar and mandolin in addition to the usual strings. 

Throughout the opera Henze writes real melodies—really vocal ones, 
moreover, even when shifting over the enormous Schoenbergian range 
allocated to Hilda Mack. Though (according to H. H. Stuckenschmidt 
in his article in last July’s issue) the whole opera is built on a single 
twelve-note series, the melodic and harmonic patterns often suggest that 
tonality is somewhere just round the corner. Moreover, Henze’s use of 
traditional, strong rhythms gives the opera a ready power of communica- 
tion. The whole score seems immensely rich in invention, and my two 
hearings have left me eager for my next two — in the near future, I hope. 

Mr Stuckenschmidt, referring to the only production of the opera 
before Glyndebourne’s (at Schwetzingen, in German translation, last 
May), had severely critized a scene in the third act when the trapped 
lovers await their death on the mountain: ‘As it stands,’ he wrote, ‘it 
serves no purpose, for no one wants to watch events which have been 
almost excessively predetermined.’ Glyndebourne’s patrons were handed 
a programme-amendment announcing that this scene would be omitted. 
The result is that the tremendous outburst of an orchestral intermezzo 
(the ‘blizzard music’, we may fairly call it) now became not the prelude 
to the death of the lovers but the actual representation in music of their 
death. I found this rather less than satisfactory, operatically. But a graver 
defect seems to lie in the finale with the ‘reading’ and the hidden voices: 
it is too short. This scene must effectively crown and sum up the opera, 
must be the culmination of the evening and not its epilogue. Perhaps 
Mr Henze may consider a longer finale and merely a short scene to replace 
the omitted one (originally, the proportion was the other way round). 

There was one other substantial cut made at Glyndebourne: the scene 
when Mittenhofer goes through his routine of discovering money hidden 
in the room (by his secretary) and thanking the fairies for it. Presumably 
this was felt to caricature the poet a little too far. Some of my colleagues 





ELEGY FOR YOUNG LOVERS, Henze 
Elisabeth Zimmer, Elisabeth Séderstrém; Hilda Mack, Dorothy Dorow; Carolina, Kerstin 
Meyer; Toni Reischmann, André Turp; Gregor Mittenhofer, Carlos Alexander: Dr 
Reischmann, Thomas Hemsley; Josef Mauer, John Kentish; c. John Pritchard/Hans 
Werner Henze; p. Giinther Rennert; d. Lila de Nobili 
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have declared that he is already too absurdly portrayed —and that a mat 
who could speak as coarsely as Mittenhofer does in asking his doctor t 
hasten old Frau Mack’s visions (‘Give her a laxative. Insult dead hubby’ 
could be no poet at all. I cannot agree. That this un-admirable mar 
writes admirable poetry is the given thing in Elegy for Young Lovers: 
thinking of historical cases, are we to say that it is so unlikely as not tc 
merit at least a ‘suspension of disbelief’? It seems unfair to criticiz 
Carlos Alexander for playing Mittenhofer in the ‘unadmirable’ way whict 
the text implies, instead of in some nobler (but wrong) style. 

The opera has another ‘caricature’ passage: when, to an accompani 
ment of jazz-like wire-brush drumming, the Secretary and the Doctor 
jokingly swap accounts of their work in protecting the Poet. 


Blood-pressure drops, 
Invention stops; 
Upset tum, 
No images come 
—chants the Doctor ; and 


Deal with mail 

From lads in jail 

And ladies in 

The looney-bin —replies the Secretary. 
Is this repellent, absurd, dramatically false? Not at all. It is a true 
operatic representation of the debunking talk in which a great man’s 
associates or servants habitually indulge behind his back. At most one 
might admit that it may be slightly exaggerated in diction: the German 
translation in the score (made, one notes, with the collaboration of the 
composer) has a less extreme vocabulary. The score also shows, incident- 
ally, a few places where Henze (despite a quite exceptional command of 
English sense) has slipped a little in English conversational accent: the 
German text fitted to the notes has different and more natural stresses. 

Carlos Alexander dominated the performance, not least by his excep- 
tionally good enunciation. Dorothy Dorow sang Hilda Mack’s role in fine 
musical style — but, as a young singer enacting an old woman, betrayed 
her true age too easily at the first performance I saw, greatly improving 
at the second. Elisabeth Séderstrém as Elisabeth, in beautiful voice, 
showed great feeling in a part in which feeling is vital. Her English was 
flawless. Unfortunately her fellow-Swede, Kerstin Meyer, incisive as she 
was in characterization and voice, sang the part of Carolina with too 
thick an accent for reasonable comprehension. 

André Turp sang Toni’s role well, but rather in a conventional tenor 
fashion: I suspect that a better-defined impersonation could be got out 
of this music. Thomas Hemsley, appeared as Dr Reischmann, for which 
the score specifies a bass. He sang with good voice and high intelligence, 
but I should have preferred a heavier bass tone-colour. John Pritcharc, 
conducting the first five performances, did a most capable job in making 
the unfamiliar sounds of this complex score sound lucid and persuasive. 
Henze himself conducted the last three performances, of which I heard 
the second. Feeling that I (like the performers, doubtless!) by then kne\ 
the opera much better than at my first encounter, I hesitate to make an 
comparisons. 

A splendidly imagined set for the inn (at which all the opera excert 
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‘Elegy for Young Lovers’. At rear (I. to r.), Thomas Hemsley (Dr Reischmann), 
Carlos Alexander (Mittenhofer), Kerstin Meyer (Carolina); in front, John 
Kentish (Guide), Dorothy Dorow (Hilda Mack), Elisabeth Séderstrém (Elisabeth) 


the final scene and the omitted scene takes place) was designed by Lila 
de Nobili, showing not only the domestic paraphernalia in realistic, well- 
displayed detail but the Alpine scenery appearing behind and to the side 
of the inn. The only trouble was that, from the left rear stalls, this 
Alpine scenery was almost out of sight! The opera was produced with 
his usual thoroughness and insight by Giinther Rennert. I mean no 
disrespect to him, and no jingoism either, in suggesting that an opera in 
which English enunciation was so important (and in which the English 
text had already to come through the word-setting of a German composer) 
hould have been entrusted by Glyndebourne to a British or American 
woducer. ARTHUR JACOBS 
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Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. May 26 
The second performance of the season was a revival of Die Enifiihrung au 


dem Serail (last done in 1957), in Peter Ebert’s deft production and Olive- 


Messel’s delightful settings. The conductor this year was Peter Gellhorn, wh 
was excellent: crisp sound, alert rhythms, and the ability to communicate th: 
almost symphonic richness which is a special feature of the score. For in thi 
opera the young Mozart set out to show his mastery of all the devices tha 
music is made ~ 


The outstanding member of the cast was Mihaly Székely, an Osmin o° 


splendid voice, able to plunge or to — with equal facility. Seldom do w 
hear a bass who seems so little taxe 


tion was a constant pleasure. The noble lovers, Mattiwilda Dobbs and Hein: 
Hoppe, sang carefully, not at all displeasingly, but were a little dull. The othe: 
pair, Dorit Hanak and Duncan Robertson, were lively, but unremarkable. 

A 





DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL, Mozart 
Constanze, Mattiwilda Dobbs; Blonde, Dorit Hanak; Belmonte, Heinz Hoppe; Pedrille, 
Duncan Robertson; Osmin, Mihaly Szekely/Michael Langdon; Selim, Robert Speaight; 
c. Peter Gellhorn; p. Peter Ebert; d. Oliver Messel 


FIDELIO, Beethoven 
Leonore, Gré Brouwenstijn; Marzelline, Elsie Morison; Florestan, Richard Lewis; 
Jacquino, Duncan Robertson; Pizarro, Herbert Fliether; Rocco, Mihaly Szekely/Dennis 
Wicks; Fernando, Thomas Hemsley; c. Vittorio Gui; p. Giinther Rennert; d. Ita 
Maximowna 


by the role. And his ripe characteriza. 











Fidelio. June 16 

Once again Gré Brouwenstijn and Giinther Rennert triumphed in the 
Glyndebourne production of Fidelio — the Dutch soprano through her deeply 
felt and passionately moving Leonore, the German producer through his 
remarkable gift of creating convincing stage pictures and engendering the right 
atmosphere, helped in this case by Ita Maximowna’s fine sets, which were 
superbly lit. 

One had reservations, however, about Vittorio Gui’s often jaunty approach 
to much of the music. The soldiers’ march jogged along like any old thing 
from an early Verdi opera, and some of the accompaniments sounded as if the 
composer were Bellini and not Beethoven. Perhaps it was wise to shorten the 
dialogue when there were so many diverse German accents on the stage, but 
this had the effect of almost making the first part of the evening seem like a 
string of separate numbers. 

Herbert Fliether, the Pizarro, was most welcome. He looks magnificent. 
and sang the fiendishly difficult aria far better than most. Richard Lewis 
repeated his lyrical Florestan, Elsie Morison her most appealing Marzelline. 
Mihaly Székely his kindly Rocco, and Duncan Robertson his lightweight 
Jacquino. Tom Hemsley’s Don Fernando was not quite imposing enough. 

H.D.R 


Don Giovanni. July 20 

Much nonsense used to be talked about Wagner’s invention of the orchestra 
as a protagonist in opera. We need only listen to Mozart to hear the ‘accom 
paniment’ intervening continually — not merely framing or mirroring. One was 
especially conscious of this on the opening night of Glyndebourne’s Don 
Giovanni, for the singers had not yet completely grown together to form 4 
cast, as I gather they had done by the time the season was over and they a’! 
transferred to the Albert Hall and the Proms — another of William Glock ’s 
inspirations (this performance was reviewed in our October issue). 

It was John Pritchard’s handling of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, ther. 
upon which one’s ears chiefly fastened. Mr Pritchard responds with all-too-rar : 
understanding to the flexibility of Mozart’s expressive means: there are fe 
arias in the opera that demand a similar technique of accompaniment. 11 
‘Dalla sua pace’ he supported Ottavio (Richard Lewis, not in top form) b 
seeming to move the simple chord progressions as if they were fathering tt 
melody, investing it with a spontaneity that made the aria seem a sudde1 
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Geraint Evans as Leporello and Gyérgy Melis as Don Giovanni at Glyndebourne 





DON GIOVANNI, Mozart 
Donna Anna, Gerda Scheyrer; Donna Elvira, Ilva Ligabue; Zerlina, Mirella Freni; Don 
Ottavio, Richard Lewis; Don Giovanni, Gyérgy Melis; Leporello, Geraint Evans; 
Masetto, Leonardo Monreale; Commendatore, Michael Langdon; c. John Pritchard/Peter 
Gellhorn; p. Giinther Rennert; d. Ita Maximowna 











expression of teaderness from the sentimental lover and not the usual ‘Halt, 
Tenor Aria Ahead’. The introduction to ‘Mi tradi’, one of the opera’s great 
moments, was full-bloodedly romantic, taking charge of the drama in a manner 
that really foreshadows Wagner: recitative has here entirely transcended itself 
and become unendliche Melodie, if only conductors and singers would more 
often realize it. Neither Ilva Ligabue, a fine, passionate Elvira, nor Mr 
Pritchard was afraid of this. Since one of Mozart’s most miraculous qualities 
is his way of taking something up and leaving it more lustrous and more richly 
developed for his handling, the real Mozartian will know just where to become 
a high romantic while his lesser colleague, textbook in hand to prove his point, 
will play for safety and dullness in the name of 18th-century style. Again, 
Mr Pritchard understood that Zerlina has an assistant in the orchestra during 
‘Vedrai carino’: he let the cello step right forward, plainly adding, after 
Zerlina’s little caress on ‘carino’, its own blandishment with the hopeful rising 
scale on ‘si sei buonino’. One could muitiply instances. In ‘La ci darem’, the 
extreme lightness of the accompaniment indicated that Zerlina’s escapade was 
not a serious emotional adventure (Mirella Freni sang prettily). It was a 
pleasure to encounter such continually active musical thought during an opera. 

Individually, there were some fine performances. Geraint Evans’s Leporello 
was as enjoyable as ever— perhaps even more so, for he has more thoroughly 
still managed to match his own sense of humour to the music’s. He never 
bunts a musical point, and is close enough to Mozart’s intentions to add a 
s!.arpening or two of his own — in the Catalogue Aria, his shy, sideiong glance 
© pride at ‘son gia mille e tre!’ Mr Evans sings the whole time. Gyérgy 
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Melis was an outstanding Giovanni. His bland, childish looks were appropriate 
enough: ‘Don Juanism’ is said to be a symptom of prolonged adolescence, a 
failure to develop the capacity for a deeper and permanent sexual relationship. 
His voice was sensuous and rich, with an undertone of menace and of the 
obsessive selfishness of the man whose first responsibility is to his own 
pleasure; yet it was nimble and bright enough in the Champagne Aria. The 
one real weakness of the cast was Gerda Scheyrer’s colourless Anna. 
JOHN WARRACK 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. August 2 

Glyndebourne’s place, and Vittorio Gui’s, in the post-war Rossini revival 
are already historically assured. Hopes might legitimately run high, then, when 
Glyndebourne announced the return of J/ Barbiere di Siviglia (after six years) 
under Mr Gui’s direction. The dubious recent handling of this work at both 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells lent an additional hope that Glyndebourne, 
at least, would seize on and illuminate the special blend of lyrical charm and 
comic brilliance which is this opera’s own. Instead, disappointment. 

Mr Gui’s programme-note was stimulating enough. He wrote of // Barbiere 
as having acquired ‘a thick coating of impurities like the carbon on a motor 
engine, which many are still pleased to consider “traditions” but which are in 
reality nothing more than bad habits.’ Well and good! But then why did he 
defend, with that same word ‘tradition’, the substitution of a light soprano for 
Rossini’s mezzo-soprano? The same inconsistency marred the supposedly 
‘integral’ recording of the opera under Erich Leinsdorf, reviewed in our 
December 1960 issue. The objection to a soprano is not the objection to hear- 
ing ‘Una voce poco fa’ in F major instead of E; it is to the change in the 
‘colour’ of the voice and to the consequent alteration of the ensembles. 
Rosina’s opening entry in the first-act finale (with its psychologically correct 
descent to the mezzo-soprano’s low A flat at ‘come una statua’) is a test-point. 

The case for a soprano substitute becomes particularly weak when the 
voice is as unpleasing, especially at the top, as was Alberta Valentini’s at this 
performance. She could not, of course, sing the aria ‘Contro un cor’ which 
Rossini wrote for the Lesson Scene, because to push it up to soprano pitch 
would land her tenor partner in an impossibly high key. Instead, following a 
Glyndebourne practice, she sang Mozart’s concert aria, “Voi che avete un cor 
fedele’ — interesting to hear, but scarcely a compensation for her treatment of 
the part as a whole. 

There was distinction in two roles, however. Sesto Bruscantini, as Figaro, 
tended to over-play his ‘Largo al factotum’, but he afterwards matched a subtle 
charm of characterization to his accomplished singing. Ian Wallace gave an 
unusual, well-imagined, well-sung Bartolo: a donkey, but not a brute, and 
capable of a real affection. For the rest, Juan Oncina’s pleasing sense of fun 
as Almaviva could not conceal a certain untidiness in florid singing, Carlo Cava 
gave a soundly routine Basilio, and Laura Sarti a not unpleasing Berta. The 
total performance was not a bad one, but it lacked just that special quality on 
which Glyndebourne’s own reputation rests. 

Mr Gui was fully in control, with some beautifully caught moments (the 
trio of the last act, for instance) but with some odd dallying elsewhere. 
‘Tradition’, in vocal embellishments and some (but not all) conventional cuts, 
he did not in fact scorn. He was well served by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The opera was staged with Oliver Messel’s old sets, which I find 
rather ugly but which admirably display the rain falling against the night sky. 
The production by Peter Ebert was based on that of his father, Carl Eber. 
Not the producer but the language barrier, however, must be blamed for the 
fact that most of the wit of the music and the libretto failed to reach the 
audience. The liveliest response of the evening went, instead, to the prolonge! 
horseplay of Figaro’s shaving of Bartolo. Pause for thought. 

A.J. 





IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, Rossini 
Rosina, Alberta Valentini; Berta, Laura Sarti; Almaviva, Juan Oncina; Figaro, Sesto 
Bruscantini; Bartolo, Ian Wallace; Basilio, Carlo Cava; Fiorello, Duncan Robertson; c. 
Vittorio Gui; p. Carl Ebert (re-staged by Peter Ebert); d. Oliver Messel 
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(l. to r.) Ian Wallace as Bartolo, Alberta Valentini as Rosina, Juan Oncina as 
Almaviva in the lesson scene of ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ at Glyndebourne 


Glyndebourne. The 1962 festival will open with a new production of Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande conducted by Vittorio Gui. There will also be 
a new production by Giinther Rennert of Monteverdi’s L’Incoronazione di 
Poppea, and revivals of Ariadne auf Naxos (in the original version — that is, 
with Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme as the first half of the evening). 
Carl Ebert will return from his retirement in America to produce Le Nozze 
di Figaro, which will be conducted by Silvio Varviso, the Swiss conductor. 
Bregenz. Between July 21 and August 20 twelve performances of Johann 
Strauss’s Der Zigeunerbaron and four of Auber’s Fra Diavolo were given. The 
cast for the former included Hilde Zadek, Elisabeth Hoengen, Hilde Réssel- 
Majdan, Anton Dermota, Peter Klein, Karl Dénch and Alois Pernerstorfer 
(conductor, Walter Goldschmidt; producer, Adolf Rott); and for the latter, 
Jean Cox, Murray Dickie, Peter Klein, Ernst Gutstein, Fritz Hoppe, Erna- 
Maria Duske and Hilde Réssel-Majdan (conductor, Bruno Amaducci; producer, 
Karlheinz Haberland). Next year’s festival (July 20 to August 19) will include 
the premiére of a new specially written operetta by Robert Stolz, Weit her von 
Yukatan, and Rossini’s L’/taliana in Algeri, produced by Marcello Cortis. 
Verona. We shall review this festival in our November issue. Casts were 
as follows. Lucia di Lammermoor: Virginia Zeani, Vittoria Magnaghi, Gianni 
Raimondi, Mario Zanasi, Ivo Vincd, Piero De Palma and Ottorino Begali; 
conductor, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli; producer, Carlo Maestrini. Carmen: 
Ciulietta Simionato, Renata Scotto, Franco Corelli and Ettore Bastianini; 
conductor, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli; producer, Maestrini. Aida: Luisa 
Maragliano / Gabriella Tucci/Theresa Coleman, Fiorenza Cossotto, Carlo 
Fergonzi, Aldo Protti, Nicolai Giaurov and Antonio Zerbini; conductor, 
Cianandrea Gavazzeni; producer, Maestrini. 
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A scene from Martinu’s ‘The Greek Passion’ at Zurich 


JUNE 3—JUNE 30 
Zurich 


The Zurich Festival presented Martinu’s ‘The Greek Passion’**, reviewed in 
detail by John Warrack in our August issue, and the following fourteen other 
operas: ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ *(Britten), ‘Raskolnikoff’* (Suter- 
meister), ‘Elegy for Young Lovers’ *(Henze), ‘Cosi fan tutte’, ‘Die Zauber- 
fléte’, ‘Don Pasquale’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Otello’, ‘Der fliegende Hollander’, ‘Samson 
et Dalila’, ‘Manon Lescaut’, ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, ‘Elektra’, and ‘Ariadne auf 


Naxos’. 

The Zurich Festival (Juni-Festwochen) comprises important concerts, 
drama performances and art exhibitions, but its operatic importance has 
somewhat diminished. We are constrained to say that the Zurich State 
Theatre is no longer an opera house to rank with the leading lyric theatres 
of the world, as it was when Karl Schmid-Bloss was its director. During 
his régime there were a number of important world premiéres, includin; 
Berg’s Lulu and Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, first Swiss performance 
of works by Honegger (Judith, Antigone and Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher) 
Britten (Peter Grimes), Schoeck and Sutermeister, as well as outstandin 
Richard Strauss cycles, often with the composer himself present. Thes 
performances were musically and scenically outstanding, with internationz 
singers, conductors, producers and designers of the front rank. 

Despite his many press statements, pronouncements and professions 
faith, the new director, Herbert Graf, has not yet succeeded in restorin 
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the Zurich theatre to its former glory. True, there have been many fine 
operatic evenings, but nearly all were performances of works already in 
the season’s repertory; and there have been some performances with 
distinguished guest artists. Undoubtedly the most interesting evening of 
the festival was that provided by the company of the Munich Opera in 
their guest performance of Henze’s new opera, Elegy for Young Lovers, 
which had previously been heard only at Schwetzingen by the same 
company. The composer was both conductor and producer. 
MARCEL SENECHAUD 


JUNE IS—JULY 15 


Holland 


At the 14th Holland Festival, the Netherlands Opera performed ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini’*, ‘Simone Boccanegra’*, and ‘Turandot’*; the Holland Festival Opera, 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro’; and the Wuppertal Opera, Hindemith’s ‘Cardillac’*. 
Performances were given at the Stadsschouwburg in Amsterdam (A), and at 
the Hague in the Koninklijke Schouwburg (HS) and the Gebouw voor Kunsten 
en Wesenschappen (HW). 

Benvenuto Cellini. A, June 25 ; HW, June 27 

Except in England, where the Carl Rosa recently revived the work, 
Benvenuto Cellini has not been seen for years. In fact, in France it has 
been given only ten times ever: the four original performances of 
1838-39, and six in 1913 to inaugurate the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 
It is seldom that a Berlioz champion will admit to faults in anything but 
the specific performance of one of his works; all the same, Benvenuto is 
plainly a better work than was shown on this occasion. The presentation 
was lamentably unclear in its disposal of a plot which needs every assist- 
ance from the producer, ludicrous in the Roman carnival ballet cavortings, 
clumsy in many points of detail. All the same, something of the Romantic 
fire of Berlioz’s first opera was there to be enjoyed. 

The libretto is a wretched muddle. One moment Cellini is prepared to 
forget about his statue and elope with his beloved; the next, he cries 
fervently that not even Michelangelo himself.must have a hand in the 
casting. When he has only a few hours in which to complete the work, 
he lolls back to embark on a leisurely aria on the ‘Oh that I were a 
simple shepherd’ theme (though admittedly Berlioz had his precedent in 
Henry VI’s battlefield soliloquy, ‘O God! methinks it were a happy life’). 
Characters are introduced ineffectively. The vicissitudes of the piece, 
originally planned as an opéra-comique, then converted to grand-opera, 
then revised again for the smaller house in Weimar, flawed its construc- 
tion. And yet there is springing, impetuous music, and a kind of musical 
consistency in the delineation of Cellini which can override the inconsist- 
encies of the text. 

The Carl Rosa for its performances reconstructed the opéra-comique 
version of the score. In Holland the Weimar recension was staged, heavily 
(though not unjustifiably) cut, and with some acceptable rearrangement 





BENVENUTO CELLINI, Berlioz 
Teresa, Gerry de Groot/Antoinette Tiemessen, Cellini, Nicolai Gedda; Ascanio, 
Koopman; Fieramosca, Scipio Colombo; Cardinal, Guus Hoekman; Pompeo, Jos boven 
Innkeeper, Chris Reumer; c. Georges Prétre: p. Marcel Lamy; d. Francois Ganeau 
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(left foreground) Antoinette 


Tiemessen as 


Teresa and Nicolai 
Benvenuto in ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ at the Holland Festival 


Gedda 





as 


of the second act. It was a serious mistake to put a tenor in the mezzo- 
soprano travesti role of Ascanio; this leaves the opera with only one 
woman, and the colour-harmonies are upset. 

Nicolai Gedda sang the title-role in ringing tones, but spoiled his 
impersonation by grotesquely inadequate acting (surely Marcel Lamy, 
the French producer, could have coaxed him out of some of the more 
ridiculous attitudes he struck). Scipio Colombo was an admirable Fiera- 
mosca, eschewing the parody of the Carl Rosa presentation, and contriving 
to give some substance to an ill-defined role. Georges Prétre’s conducting 
had vigour, if not finesse. Frangois Ganeau’s sets were pleasant to look 
at, but unhelpful to the producer, and his notions of the technique of 
bronze-casting were peculiar. ANDREW PORTER 


Cardillac. A, June 28 ; HS, June 30 

Those of us who were able to see these two performances of the 
original (1926) version of Cardillac must count themselves very lucky, for 
one is given to understand that those are the last performances of this 
version that Hindemith will allow (though I note that the Wuppertal 
Company again announce it for the coming season). From 1952 until 
last season Hindemith had only allowed his revised version to be per- 
formed. For this version, first given in Zurich in 1952, the composer 
rewrote the libretto, added a new act which contains an extended pastiche 
of Lully, and made some alterations to the vocal line ; moreover, though 
he retained much of the original score, he re-orchestrated much of it. 

According to all who have seen and heard both versions, the earlier is 
by far the better, for the simple reason that the expanded new version, 
although richer and thicker in orchestral texture, has the effect of diluting 
the whole work. The later version has been made to sound more in 
keeping with the composer’s recent style, but the original was more savage 
and vital. True, much of Hindemith’s work for the stage seems un- 
operatic, and even Cardillac, which is considered the composer’s most 
consistent and best work for the theatre, contains passages in which the 
music fails either to give life to the characters or to dramatize a specific 
situation ; yet it is both moving and powerful enough to hold the audience 
in its thrall. 

The original (1926) libretto was adapted by Ferdinand Lion from 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s story Das Fraulein von Scuderi. It tells of the gold- 
smith Cardillac who cannot bear to lose the wonderful jewels he has 
made, and murders the people who have purchased them in order to get 
them back. His guilt is discovered by the officer who is in love with his 
daughter. At first he lets Cardillac go free and has a gold merchant 
arrested in his place. Cardillac then confesses that he is the murderer 
and is lynched by the mob. 

The opening scene of the opera, in which the crowd rush to the front 
of the stage with the words ‘Mérder, Mérder’, and the lynching scene at 
the end were breathtaking in Georg Reinhardt’s excellent production. So 





CARDILLAC, Hindemith 
Cardillac, Armand Reynaerts; His Daughter, Siff Pettersen; Officer, Mikko Plosila; 
| Cavalier, Walter Jenckel; Lady, Kathe Maas; c. Hans Georg Ratjen; p. Georg Rein- 
hardt; d. Heinrich Wendel (scenery) & Xenia Chriss (costumes) 
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‘Cardillac’ at the Holland Festival in the Wuppertal Opera's production 


was the second scene of the opera, in which the Cavalier brings a beauti- 
ful golden belt to his beloved, and is then murdered by Cardillac while 
in her arms. Indeed the whole production (and in that I include the 
fantastic sets by Heinrich Wendel), the musical direction by Hans Georg 
Ratjen, and the performances of the artists were a credit to the Wuppertal 
Opera. This was provincial opera in the best sense of the word. 

The individual singing was not of a particularly high standard, though 
there was an attractive performance from Siff Pettersen as Cardillac’s 
daughter and a powerful interpretation of the title-role from Armand 
Reynaerts. The Lady and her Cavalier, sung by Kathe Maas and Walter 
Jenckel, had some far from happy vocal moments. HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


Le Nozze di Figaro. HS, June 29 

I imagine that Figaro must feature in more summer festivals than any other 
opera. I have seen it at Aix and at Glyndebourne, at Munich and Salzburg, 
and it has been given in Edinburgh, Florence, Wiesbaden — in fact at almost 
every festival centre except Bayreuth! Here it was again at the Holland 
Festival, not this time as an offering by the Netherlands Opera but as the 
Holland Festival Opera’s special 1961 offering, in a production familiar to 
those who have visited the Aix Festival. The sets fitted well on the little 
stage. Indeed the last act, which I recollect as‘rather a muddle at Aix, looked 
much better here. Maurice Sarrazin’s production is still inclined to exaggerate 
purely theatrical effects at the expense of the music. 
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What really made this a festival performance, however, was Carlo Maria 
Giulini’s conducting. Although we have now heard this conductor in concert 
performances of Mozart opera at the Royal Festival Hall, this was the first 
time that he had conducted a Mozart opera in the theatre. The result was 
sheer delight. In the first place this was a greatly relaxed Giulini. Not only 
was he able to bring out many exquisite orchestral details, but one also had 
the feeling, admittedly rare with this conductor, that he was smiling with the 
music. Two moments above all stand out in the memory: the whole of ‘Non 
so pil’, in which one suddenly fully understood Cherubino’s adolescent heart- 
pangs, and the hauntingly beautiful accompaniment to Susanna’s ‘Deh vieni’. 

If one mentions Teresa Berganza’s Cherubino first, it is because it was so 
completely satisfying a performance, and so exquisitely sung as to make it 
something to treasure for all time. In addition one could not but admire the 
courage of this singer who, although expecting a baby soon after these 
performances, leapt around the stage and jumped through the window with no 
concern at all! Graziella Sciutti’s Susanna is familiar, but this makes it no less 
enjoyable: she sang with more voice thar she sometimes employs, and no 
less charm. Claire Watson’s refined style and musicianship. make her an 
admirable Mozartian, though her singing, marred on this occasion by a slight 
cold, was a trifle on the cool side — the difference, in fact, between the Latin 
approach to Mozart and the Anglo-Saxon or German one. This difference of 
approach was also noticeable in the Count of Hermann Prey, who was inclined 
to bluster rather too much. Giuseppe Taddei’s Figaro was a great delight; 
here was the schemer and the jealous lover, in fact the Figaro of // Barbiere 
di Siviglia in the next stage of his career. Joseph Rouleau played Bartolo 
rather straighter than usual but sang well; Frans Vroons was an excellent 
Basilio and we regretted not hearing his lact-act aria; Mimi Aarden was miscast 
as Marcellina, but Wilma Driessen was a delightful Barbarina. H.D.R. 





LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, Mozart 
Countess, Claire Watson/Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; Susanna, Graziella Sciutti/Marilyn 
Tyler; Cherubino, Teresa Berganza/Stefania Malagi; Marcellina, Mimi Aarden; Barba- 
rina, Wilma Driessen; Count, Hermann Prey; Figare, Giuseppe Taddei; Bartole, Joseph 
Rouleau; Basilio, Frans Vroons; Curzie, Chris Taverne; Antonio, Gé Smith; c. Cailo 
Maria Giulini; p. Maurice Sarrazin; d. Antoni Clavé 











Le Nozze di Figaro. A, July 3 

The second series of Figaro performances had a most dramatic start, with 
three changes in the cast instead of two. Less than two hours before the 
beginning of the performance, Graziella Sciutti decided that she was unable to 
sing. By a lucky coincidence Marilyn Tyler was just then leaving the theatre 
after a conference about her next year’s contract. She was asked to save the 
performance, and sang the part of Susanna without having had a single 
rehearsal. The result of this shock treatment was that for the first time some 
life was infused into a performance that before had been rehearsed to death. 
Marilyn Tyler was Qerself on her toes, and gave us a Susanna that was superior 
to Sciutti’s because it was less mannered and sung with a warmer tone. 

The other changes brought in Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as the Countess and 
Stefania Malagii as Cherubino. The first started well below her best form, but 
her personality and style were so fascinating that her participation was a 
definite gain to the performance. Malagi’s Cherubino was capable, but not 
comparable to Teresa Berganza’s. Personally I thought her voice too dark for 
this part, which surely must have been meant by Mozart to be sung by a 
soprano soubrette—as Bussani, who created it, was also his first Despina. 
Cherubino can be most effective in the hands of a light mezzo-soprano such 
as Berganza, or Holland’s own Cora Canne-Meijer, but I disapprove of its 
being sung by heavy voices. After all, most of the great interpreters of 
Cherubino haye been clear, light sopranos: Jarmila Novotna, Geraldine 
Farrar, Suzanne Danco (on Erich Kleiber’s recording), the young Sena Jurinac, 
Louise Helletsgruber, Tatiana Menotti, Delia Reinhardt, Maggie Teyte .. . 
Why this dogma nowadays that it has to be a contralto or mezzo-soprano? 

LEO RIEMENS 
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‘Simone Boccanegra’ in Amsterdam: (1. to r.) Angelo Bartoli (Gabriele), 
Antoinette Tiemessen (Amelia), Aurelio Oppicelli (Boccanegra), 
and Jess Walters (Paolo) 


Simone Boccanegra. A, July | 

It was good to hear this magnificent Verdi opera again in the theatre, and 
one hopes that it comes high in the list of works that Georg Solti will give us 
at Covent Garden during his directorship. This was enjoyable in that one 
always enjoys hearing great Verdi works in the opera house, but it was less 
enjoyable as part of an international festival. None of the singing was first- 


rate, though both the Fiesco (Ugo Trama) and the Boccanegra (Aurelio 
Oppicelli) were above average vocally. The conducting by Antal Dorati was 
loud and sometimes exciting, but it seemed to lack the great Verdi sweep, and 
some of the more lyrical passages sounded prosaic. I could not agree, artistic- 
ally or musically, with the incorporation of several ‘bridge passages’, concocted 
by Mr Dorati, that were played during the scene-changes. Dorati was also 
responsible for the production, which was good old Italian-traditional and not 
particularly startling. Tonina Dorati, the conductor’s daughter, had designed 
attractive if conventional sets and costumes. 

Oppicelli in the title-role gave a well-routined performance, impressive in 
the council chamber scene and moving in the death scene. The voice sounded 
large in this theatre, but I doubt whether he could undertake this or other large 
roles in a big opera house. Ugo Trama, as Fiesco, disclosed a beautiful young 
bass voice. Both voice and bearing were too young for the role, but he was a 
joy to listen to. Angelo Bartoli as Gabriele gave us some ringing tones, but he 
was inclined to sing too loudly much of the time. It was pleasant to hear Jess 
Walters on the stage again: he brought all his old authority to the part of 
Paolo, even if he was inclined to overact. Antoinette Tiemessen’s Amelia was 
poorly sung and acted. Her voice is surely better suited to the German reper- 
tory (Agathe or Elisabeth) than to Verdi. H.D.R. 





SIMONE BOCCANEGRA, Verdi 
Amelia, Antoinette Tiemessen; Gabriele, Angelo Bartoli; Bocca . Aurelio Oppicelli; 
Paolo, Jess Walters; Fiesco, Ugo Trama; c. & p. Antal Dorati; d. Tonina Dorati 





Turandot. A, July 7 

This was one of these paradoxical nights when theoretically everything wa 
all right, but in practice the performance did not make any impression on th 
audience. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli gave us a rendering of the score th 
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TURANDOT, Puccini 
Turandot, Marijke van der Lugt; Lid, Gerry de Groot/Jeannette van Dijck; Calaf, Hans 
Kaart; Timur, Guus Hoekman! Georg Litassy; Ping, Paolo Gorin; Pang, Chris Reumer; 
Pong, Rudolf Kat; c. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli; p. Hartmuth Boebel & Wolf Dieter 
Ludwig; d. Emil Preetorius 








like of which Holiand had never heard before. All the orchestral beauties 
shone out like gems, and the work was revealed as the masterwork it is. And 
yet . . . Could it be that he stressed detail too much, and lost the theatrical 
effect? The cast was almost an all-Dutch one, the exception (quite unneces- 
sarily) being the Timur of Georg Litassy, who was far less effective in this 
part than Holland’s own Guus Hoekman. 

Marijke van der Lugt is vocally one of the most impressive Turandots to be 
found, in several ways reminiscent of Gertrud Grob-Prandl. Jeannette van 
Dijck sang Litt magnificently, making a wonderful diminuendo on the last note 
of ‘Signore, ascolta’ which is generally ruined by a crescendo ending in a 
firework of sobs. Hans Kaart reappeared as Calaf and proved to have gained 
vocally since I last heard him. His voice has become darker, but his top notes 
have retained their clarion quality, so that musically his singing has more 
contrast and nuance than before. In view of this it was strange that there was 
no applause after ‘Nessun dorma’, an aria he always used to repeat! But then 
the lethargic public hardly applauded even after the end of an act. Was it 
the heat? 

LEO RIEMENS 


JUNE I5—JULY 16 


Spoleto 


The 4th Festival of Two Worlds included Barber's ‘Vanessa’*, Duni’s ‘L’Isle 
des Fous’* and Visconti’s production of ‘Salome’*. Performances were at the 
Teatro Nuovo (N) and the Teatro Caio Melisso (CM). 

Vanessa. N, June 15 

Samuel Barber’s Vanessa opened the festival to a crowded and, as 
usual, glittering house. The Italian public is notoriously inhospitable to 
foreign opera, and especially to modern foreign opera, and Vanessa was 
given much the same sort of reception that, a few weeks before, Britten’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream had received at La Scala: polite audiences, 
respectable reviews, but none of the warmth and glow that had greeted 
last year’s La Bohéme or Donizetti’s J] Duca d’ Alba in 1959. 

Vanessa was being given its first Italian hearing, and for the occasion 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s original English libretto was excellently translated 
into Italian by Fedele D’Amico. Though the conductor was American 
(Werner Torkanowsky, who did an excellent job), the cast was all-Italian 
and brought back two young Spoleto discoveries of previous festivals. 
Ivana Tosini, who had sung Amelia in // Duca D’ Alba, was Vanessa, and 
Mietta Sighele, last year’s moving Mimi, sang the equally important part 
of Erika. Both singers confirmed the promise they had shown in their 
Spoleto débuts, and they brought a welcome, youthful freshness to the 
production. Their musical, tasteful singing was, alas, in contrast with the 
conventional performance of Alvinio Misciano, whose performance as 
Anatol weakened a key-stone in the drama. It was almost impossible to 
believe that two ladies like Vanessa and Erika could have so thoroughly 
‘ost their heads over this clumsy young man. In smaller roles, Giovanna 
Fioroni was excellent as the ancient grandmother ; but Giulio Bardi was 
rather embarrassing in the tricky role of the doctor. 
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fy reproduced in colour. Altogether this is one of the most 
trainedly sumptuous presentations ever offered to the 
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Barber's ‘Vanessa’ at Spoleto, with Giulio Bardi (Doctor), and Ivana Tosini (Vanessa) 


VANESSA, Barber 
Vanessa, Ivana Tosini; Erika, Mietta Sighele; Baroness, Giovanna Fioroni; Anatol, 
Alvinio Misciano; Dector, Giulio Bardi; Major-dome, Harold Lara; c. Werner Torkan- 
owsky; p. Gian Carlo Menotti; d. Beni Montresor 


Mr Menotti himself produced the work, as he had at the Metropolitan, 
and his staging was tactful and effective when the inadequacies of some 
of his green interpreters did not defeat his intentions. Beni Montresor’s 
sets were appropriately rich and musty-looking, and gave an illusion of 
spaciousness to the restricted stage. 


Salome. N, July 5 

On paper, the production looked excellent — with Thomas Schippers to 
conduct, and staging by Luchino Visconti, who had designed sets and costumes 
based on the style of Gustave Moreau. Advance reports brought glowing word 
about the young singers. As it turned out, the reports about the singers were 
justified, in most cases; it was Visconti’s production that missed fire. Visconti, 
who is so sensitive to the finest traditions in Italian opera, who re-creates with 
such magic the feeling of the past when he is handling Donizetti or Verdi, here 
was obviously out of sympathy with the world of Richard Strauss. At several 
crucial points, he simply ignored not only the tradition but the requirements of 
the drama. 

Salome’s dance must be the climax of the work, and it was wise of Wilde 
and Strauss to give her the seven veils to take off while all the music is going 
on. Instead, Visconti had Salome appear almost stark naked from her first 
entrance. So, when the dance came, there was no dramatic point to it, and 
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Salome had to writhe at one side of the stage, while seven male slaves waved 
veils at her. Similarly, John the Baptist surely must be hieratic, unmoving, and 
— above all — not on Salome’s level. Here he moved about the stage, touched 
Salome, and at one important moment, sat down on the edge of the cistern. 
These were major criticisms, but unfortunately there were a number of minor 
ones — the vulgarity of Salome’s dropping rustly paper roses into the cistern 
after the beheading of the Baptist, the clumsiness of the thrones and the way 
they were brought in, and the placing of the cistern at the back of the stage, 
so that we had no sense of the Baptist’s voice coming from the centre of the 
drama. 

Musically, on the other hand, there was much to praise — first of all, the 
sensitive conducting of Schippers, whose interpretation was as refined as 
Visconti’s was coarse. Without ever sacrificing tension, never ignoring the 
dramatic meaning of any musical moment, Schippers still gave us a Salome 
without purple patches; it was a revelation, even to Strauss-lovers. Margaret 
Tynes, who sang the title-role, is a young singer of great resources, though she 
is not yet a finished Salome. She was never hair-raising, nor — despite her 
praiseworthy acting — was she really sensual, vocally. She sang well, neverthe- 
less, and moved well, despite a clumsy costume and an unfortunate hair-do. 
Lili Chookasian, a more mature artist, was an excellent Herodias, and George 
Shirley, who has been engaged by the Metropolitan, is a thrilling young tenor, 
a fine musician and an uninhibited actor. Robert Anderson’s John the Baptis-, 
on the other hand, was stodgy and coarse. It deserves to be added that, with 
all their faults, these Spoleto productions were on a far higher level than 
anything usually seen in the normal opera season at Rome. 





SALOME, Richard Strauss 
Salome, Margaret Tynes; Herodias, Lili Chookasian; Herod, George Shirley; John the 
Baptist, Robert Anderson; Narraboth, Paul Arnold; c. Thomas Schippers; p. & d. 
Luchino Visconti 








Margaret Tynes dances as Salome 








L'Isle des Fous. CM, June 16 

I feel that I should confess some- 
thing at once: minor 18th-century 
composers are simply not my dish. 
Still, I suspect that even the hardest 
fans of this period might have been 
put off by this revival of Egidio Romo- 
aldo Duni’s little opera — first given in 
Paris in 1760, and here presented in 
Italian as L’Jsola dei Pazzi (The Isle of 
the Mad). In the first place, the libretto 
is particularly silly and even, to me, 
unpleasant. Its chief notion is that in- 
sanity is uproariously funny, a notion 
that the producer, Giancarlo Sbragia, 
emphasized by having the characters 
put in and out of cages all the time. 
Admittedly, the cages were only of 
wicker, and the whole island, created 
by designer Peter Hall, was a fantasy 
of veils and wisps; still one could not 
quite shake off the desire to write a 
sharp letter to The Times about it all. 

The music was only one cut above the text. There were some pleasant 
moments here and there, but for the most part, the opera was eminently forget- 
table. It was not improved by virtually amateur singing, and the rough-and- 
ready conducting of Luciano Rosada. WILLIAM WEAVER 


Alberta Valentini (l.) and Renata 
Ongaro in ‘L’Isle des Fous’ 





L’ISLE DES FOUS, Duni 
Madama Gloriosa, Alberta Valentini; Madama Gorbata, Rentata Ongaro; Sordidone, 
Paolo Pedani; and Edith Martelli, Mario Spina, Florindo Andreolli, Dino Mantovani; 
c. Luciano Rosada; p. Gian Carlo Sbragia; d. Peter Hall 





JULY 8&—JULY 31 
Aix-en-Provence 


The 14th Aix-en-Provence Festival included Henri Barraud’s ‘Lavinia’**, 
Monteverdi's ‘L’Incoronazione di Poppea’* and three revivals: ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’, ‘Cosi fan tutte’, and ‘Die Zauberfléte’. All were performed in the 
open-air theatre in the Archbishop's Palace. 
Lavinia, July 25 

The Aix Festival authorities, very laudably, make a constant effort to 
supply their public with at least one new work every season. But in 
practice it is difficult to see what purpose was served by presenting Henry 
Barraud’s Lavinia this year. Based on a short story by Félicien Marceau 
about life on the Neapolitan waterfront, it had the gerrn of a satirical 
idea: to disprove the adage that ‘there’s no smoke without fire’ by 
showing how a whole mushroom-shaped cloud of rumour could be 
generated by nothing more than misunderstanding and the most neigh- 
bourly kind of malice. Gennaro, a pompous, foolish, but fundamentally 
amiable vegetable-seller has his business and his home almost destroyec 
by gossip about the parentage of his wife’s latest child. Now there is n¢ 
reason why Marceau should not treat so potentially serious a topi: 
frivolously if he wants to; but it would take a genius to expand thi 
plot into a three-act libretto and still manage to keep it on the level o 
farce, avoiding any of the deeper implications which music cannot hel 
underlining. 
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rom Barraud’s ‘Lavinia’ at Aix-en-Provence, with (seated) Marcello Cortis as Gennaro 


If characters are worth spending three acts with, we must be able to 
take them just a little bit seriously, and this is why the libretto’s patron- 
izing attitude to its characters struck so jarring a note. Is this taking the 
whole thing too seriously? I do not think so. Comedy, whether farcical 
or satirical, must be written out of some kind of sympathetic understand- 
ing; even pieces like Die Fledermaus or La Périchole imply a certain 
identification with the characters on the part of both author and composer. 
But whether I am right or wrong about the dramatic shortcomings of 
Lavinia, I am quite sure that its music does nothing to redress the balance. 
Barraud’s score is workmanlike, eclectic and almost entirely devoid of real 
character. There was a tarantella theme, presumably inserted for local 
colour, that stuck in the memory, and a quite catchy little number in 
septuple rhythm, but as a whole the music struck me as a synthetic 
attempt at gaiety, quite lacking in spontaneity. 

Of the performers, only the experienced Marcello Cortis, as Gennaro, 
made anything much of his part, but the others are scarcely to be blamed, 
with so little help from the composer. Serge Baudo failed to get the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra (or that part of it that had made the trip 
to Provence) to play with much conviction or polish, but the producer, 
Daniel Sorano, and the designer, Francois Ganeau, had spared no trouble. 
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LAVINIA, Barraud 
Maria Stella, Christianne Harbell; Carluccio, Michel Hamel; Gennaro, Marcello Cortis; 
c. Serge Baudo; p. Jean-Pierre Grenier; d. Francois Ganeau 








Jane Rhodes (in white) as Poppea in ‘L’Incoronazione di Popped’ 





L’INCORONAZIONE DI POPPEA, Monteverdi 
Poppea, Jane Rhodes; Octavia, Teresa Berganza; Arnalta, Carol Smith; Nero, Robert 
Massard; Lucan, Michel Hamel; Otho, Rolando Panerai; Seneca, Giorgio Tadeo; c. 
Bruno Bartoletti; p. Michael Crochot; d. Suzanne Lalique 


DIDO AND AENEAS, Purcell 
Dido, Teresa Berganza; Belinda, Francoise Ogeas; Sorceress, Jeanne Berbié; Aeneas, 
Emile Belcourt; c. Pierre Dervaux; p. Michael Crochot; d. Suzanne Lilique 


IL COMBATTIMENTO DI TANCREDI E CLORINDA, Monteverdi 
Narrator, Carol Smith; Tancredi, Michel Hamel; Clorinda, Jeanne Berbié; Dancers, 
Claude Bessy & Attilio Labis; c. Pierre Dervaux; p., Michel Crochot; d., Suzanne 
Lalique 











Dido and Aeneas with I] Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, July 24 
L’Incoronazione di Poppea. July 29 

One longs to applaud the adventurousness of a policy which brings these 
early operas to the stage, but none of the performances showed any sign of 
really hard thought about the problems involved. Probably the most successful, 
at any rate from the audience’s point of view, was Dido and Aeneas. It was 
astonishing to find how cast-iron Purcell’s dramatic effects are, surviving 
garbled English (Emile Belcourt’s Aeneas was a notable exception here), 
stylistically inconsistent sets and a production that tended to elaborate when in 
doubt. Pierre Dervaux’s conducting was firm, if not particularly sensitive. 

How much was owed to Britten’s scrupulous editing of Purcell only became 
apparent by comparison with L’Incoronazione di Poppea. This was presented 
in a much cut version, with a continuous realization of the bass for string 
orchestra. The result, predictably, was to iron out all the extraordinary 
diversity of Monteverdi’s writing for the voice and to slow down the declama- 
tion. Neither Jane Rhodes as Poppea nor Robert Massard as Nero seemed 
to have any idea of the intimacy of style, the subtlety of acting, that the work 
calls for; these qualities were to be found only in smaller roles, such as Michel 
Hamel’s Lucan and Carol Smith’s Arnalta. 

Miss Smith was also the Testo (Narrator) in Tancredi e Clorinda, and, 
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granted that the part was originally intended for a tenor, she made a good job 
of it. Unfortunately the fundamental mistake had been made of placing her 
and her two colleagues in the orchestra pit, so that instead of having a 
dramatic reading of Tasso accompanied by mime, we were presented with some 
rather undistinguished ballet (choreography by Janine Charrat) accompanied 
by practically inaudible recitative. This is the kind of mistake that makes an 
admirer of Monteverdi’s genius despair, and simply bores the white dinner 
jackets off an Aix audience. 


Die Zauberflite. July 27 

The young Viennese conductor Michael Gielen seems to have stepped into 
Hans Rosbaud’s shoes at this festival. I could not quite see why, on the 
strength of his performance of this and Cosi fan tutte. The orchestral playing 
was really no more than competent, with none of the warmth of phrasing or 
springiness of rhythm we expect from a first-rate Mozart conductor. This 
performance was exceptionally prosaic. Rarely have I heard so little attempt 
to catch either the opera’s humour or its solemnity, and although this scarcely 
affected Erich Kunz’s performance as Papageno (as detailed and rounded as 
ever) I had the impression that some of the other singers were giving a little 
less than their best. Teresa Stich-Randall as Pamina, in particular, seemed to 
be compensating for a certain lack of warmth by a distracting coyness of 
manner. In any case, this was not a production that could be taken very 
seriously as drama. Too many of the cast seemed uneasy with the German 
language; Alva’s Tamino emerged as just a nice, worried boy and Rae Wood- 
land’s Queen of the Night was one-dimensional, if pretty accurate within her 
one dimension. 





DIE ZAUBERFLOTE, Mozart 
Queen of Night, Rae Woodland; Pamina, Teresa Stich-Randall; Papagena, Mariella 
Adani; Tamino, Luigi Alva; Papageno, Erich Kunz; Sarastro, Arnold van Mill; Speaker, 
Giorgio Tadeo; Monostatos, Jean-Christophe Benoit; c. Michael Gielen; p. Jewn-Pierre 
Grenier; d. Jean-Denis Malclés 


COSI FAN TUTTE, Mozart 
Fiordiligi, Teresa Stich-Randall; Dorabella, Teresa Berganza; Despina, Mariella Adani: 
Ferrando, Luigi Alva, Guglielmo, Rolando Panera’; Alfonso, Marcello Cortis; c. Michael 
Gielen; p. Marcello Cortis; d. Balthus 











Cosi fan tutte. July 28 

I do not myself particularly like the approach made by the producer, 
Marcello Cortis, to this opera —all flouncing and giggiing and heartlessness. 
It seems to take too little account of the music, too much of the words. But 
there was no doubt that Cortis had managed to impose it consistently, and as 
a result the whole performance had a distinct flavour in spite of the fairly 
undistinguished orchestral playing. What is more, and more important, the 
singing was altogether more stylish and pointed than in Die Zauberfléte. The 
two Teresas — Stich-Randall as Fiordiligi and Berganza as Dorabella — seemed 
to put each other on their mettle, and Luigi Alva (Ferrando) and Rolando 
Panerai (Guglielmo) made a mellifiuous couple of cads. Cortis himself as Don 
Alfonso and Mariella Adani as Despina completed a thoroughly distinguished 
cast. JEREMY NOBLE 





Bayreuth. The 1962 festival will open with a new production by Wieland 
Wagner of Tristan und Isolde. Parsifal, Tannhduser and Der Ring des 
Nibelungen will again be given. 

Munich. Strauss’s Die Schweigsame Frau and a new production of Der 
Rosenkavalier will be included in next year’s Munich Festival. 

Salzburg. The 1962 festival will open with a new production of Le Nozze di 
Figaro, conducted by Ferenc Fricsay and produced by Leopold Lindtberg, in 
the Old Festspielhaus, where Jdomeneo will also be performed. In the New 
Festspielhaus, J] Trovatore will be conducted by Herbert von Karajan, with 
Leontyne Price, Giulietta Simionato, Franco Corelli and Ettore Bastianini. 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide will be staged in the Felsenreitschule. 
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Victoria de los Angeles (left centre) as Elisabeth and Wolfgang Windgassen 
(kneeling) as Tannhduser at Bayreuth 


JULY 23—AUGUST 25 
Bayreuth 


Bayreuth’s 11th post-war festival, and 50th since the Festspielhaus opened in 
1876, saw the second Wieland Wagner production of ‘Tannhduser’, the same 
producer's ‘Der fliegende Hollander’, ‘Die Meistersinger’, and ‘Parsifal’, and 
the second season of Wolfgang Wagner's production of ‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen’. 

Tannhiuser. August 3 

‘Behind the phantasmagorial and naturalistic fagades of Wagner’s 
works for the stage there are almost always the precise contours of 
archaic, frightening, yet profoundly familiar elements to be found.’ The 
sentence — quoted in the translation of the Bayreuth programme-book — 
sounds better in Harald Kaufmann’s German; in any case what it says 
is true. One of the Wagner brothers’ aims at Bayreuth is certainly to 
have the music as well performed as possible ; another is to present the 
‘hidden meanings’ of their grandfather’s operas in terms to make mid- 
century audiences realize that there is more to Wagner than rich sound 
and spectacle. 

So Tannhauser is Orpheus, whose singing can open heaven or hell to 
him. Elisabeth is Alcestis. More surprisingly, “Venus equals the Virgin 
Mary (“transformation-pictures” of the desired, sought-for ideal), and 
Elisabeth is between them.’ Venus is also a sensual, Jocastan earth- 
mother, furious to be ‘cheated of the love of her son’, crosser still wher 
he goes to the Pope (= father), to seek forgiveness. Reflect a momen 
before snorting Nonsense! England has its own Tannhauser myth, Ton 
the Rhymer ; and on Huntley Bank, when Tom met the Queen of Faery 
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did he not mistake her for the Queen of Heaven? 

In Wieland Wagner’s earlier production of the opera (which I wrote 
about in September 1954) the battle for Tannhauser’s soul was the main 
theme. Much of the action was played like a game of chess on the huge 
black-and-white squares that filled the stage: Black Knight was threat- 
ened, White Queen rushed forward ; eventually, after the heroic sacrifice 
of the White Queen, Black was forced to cede the game. 

The new production is about a man before two goddesses. Venus is a 
Cretan earth-mother, a Negro singer by design and not by chance of 
casting, a motionless statue in both her scenes. Elisabeth, dressed as the 
Madonna, is enthroned on a high archaic seat, blue-robed on a golden 
panel, mankind circled about her. Tannhauser spends a good deal of time 
on his knees. If all Wieland Wagner did was to stage a commentary or a 
recondite interpretation of an opera, we should be interested, but perhaps 
not enjoy ourselves very much. But he is also a theatre-man of genius, 
and a wonderful designer, and this saves his stagings from being dry or 
schematic. In fact one could ignore the intricate intellectual basis of his 
productions and still think his spectacle marvellous, his action breath- 
taking. 

In this Tannhduser there were passages where I felt he had sacrificed 
simple dramatic effect to his idea: it is hard for Venus to convey her 
allure when she cannot move even one arm in a loving gesture ; and the 
exciting moment when Elisabeth should throw her body between Tann- 
hauser and the drawn swords was lost. There was not quite enough 
dynamic spectacle in the second act to divert anyone who tends to think 
that those long, long ensembles verge on tedium. The Bacchanale, pro- 
vided by Maurice Béjart and his Brussels company, was even more explicit 
than before. An enormous hollow 
egg descended from the flies, with Victoria de los Angeles as Elisabeth 
ballet-girls spreadeagled on _ its ' 
inner surface; the boys clambered 
up into it, and each mated with 
a quivering partner in mid-air. 
Dim lighting softened the effect of 
its being an animated illustration 
to a biology lesson. It was not 
particularly beautiful, but very 
spectacular. 


The other scenes were played 
against crackled gold panels. The 
pilgrims, passing across the stage 
in small groups, were picturesque, 
but less imposing than a massed 
body would have been. The irrup- 
tion of bacchantes in the last scene, 
whirling round the dismayed Wol- 
fram, was very effective. The finale, 
as in the earlier production, was 
performed ‘from heaven’, with a 
celestial tableau in the sky. No 




























Grace Bumbry as Venus in ‘Tannhduser’ at Bayreuth 


funeral cortége arrived: Elisabeth-Marguerite is in heaven. The edition 
used was a fusion of Dresden and Paris versions. 

The losses in this production are of historical feeling (the Landgrave 
of Thuringia becomes oddly unimportant) and of personalities —there is 
little opportunity for artists to portray individuals so vividly that, in 
admiration for their art, we forget the relative squareness of much of the 
music. The characterization must be symbolic rather than personal. Thus 
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Wieland Wagner has posited that the score is good enough to carry the 
full weight of Wagner’s deeper ideas, and has made no concessions to 
grand-opera conventions. His visual sources are various: a 2000 B.c. 
Venus, several Madonnas, the Bamberg apocalypse, that twine of bodies 
which make up Picasso’s Sex. The only one quite absent is 19th-century 
romanticism. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau was a superb Wolfram ; with a single phrase 
—the cry of ‘Stay for Elisabeth’, or the launching of the Act 1 finale — 
he can turn the heart over. Wolfgang Windgassen, Tannhauser, began by 
singing bluntly and inexactly, but took fire in the Rome narration. 
Victoria de los Angeles portrayed less a Virgin-goddess-mother than her 
own lovable self. Nevertheless, except when, quite needlessly in this 
theatre, she forced for greater volume, she sang quite beautifully. Ideally 
one could prefer a harder pronunciation of German than hers, and rather 
more virginal tones (to contrast with the voluptuous Venus, amply and 
warmly sung here by Grace Bumbry). But Los Angeles’s personal tender- 
ness set up an ideal of its own. The Shepherd-boy was delightfully done 
by a Danish colorature-mezzo-soprano (!), Else-Margrete Gardelli. Josef 
Greindl was a firm Landgrave, and the Bayreuth chorus was magnificent. 

Wolfgang Sawallisch, conducting, combined passion with discipline, 
and the great c.-hestra was in superlative form. Whether Wieland 
Wagner’s Tannh ‘user is to be counted a ‘success’ or not, I do not know. 
But it is possibly the most important production of *. vpera since 
Wagner’s day. One is a different person for having seen it. 

ANDREW PORTER 





TANNHAUSER, Wagner 
Elisabeth, Victoria de los Angeles; Venus, Grace Bumbry; Shepherd, Else-Margrete 
Gardelli; Tannhiiuser, hee gm Windgassen/Hans Beirer; Wolfram, Dietrich Fischer- 


Dieskau; Landgrave, Josef Greindl; and Gerhard Stolze, Georg Paskuda, Theo Adam, 
Franz Crass; c. Wolfgang Sawallisch; p. & d. Wieland Wagner 


DIE MEISTERSINGER, Wagner 
Eva, Elisabeth Griimmer; Magdelene, Elisabeth Schirtel; Walther, Wolfgang Windgassen; 
David, Gerhard Stolze; Beckmesser, Kar! Schmitt-Walter; Pogner, Theo Adam; Kothner, 
Ludwig Weber; and Georg Paskuda, Heinz-Giinther Zimmermann, Harald Neukirch, 
Hermann Winkler, Egmont Koch, Frithjof Sentpaul, Hans Habietinek, Eugen Fuchs, 
David Ward; c. Josef Krips; p. & d. Wieland Wagner 











Die Meistersinger. September 8 

This was one of the revivais— though ‘revival’ is perhaps not the right 
word. For though a Bayreuth cast may be retained unaltered, Wieland or 
Wolfgang Wagner will have put into effect some new idea: perhaps only a 
detail of staging, perhaps a complete rethinking of an entire scene. Die 
Meistersinger has been in constant development, and now only the first act — 
that wonderfully beautiful church setting — looks as it did in 1956. Act 2 had 
been at its most magical, I thought, when those Nuremberg houses glimmering 
in the enchanted light were introduced, and several elder trees seemed to 
charge the air with their heady scent. This year the clder had again solidified 
into a single, unsupported ball. I also regret the loss of the very beautiful 
carving that once adorned Sachs’s house. The new Festival Meadow is less 
memorable than the old, that blazoned gold and white stadium (in the year 
when the shining picture of Nuremberg was first introduced); and though it 
gives the crowd the possibility of movement, such regimented movement as 
they have is no less bes me gl than their previous immobility. The scrimmage 
which closes Act 2 has been changed, but is still much too formal for the music. 

The cast was mainly familiar: Elisabeth Griimmer, ideal except when she 
burst into hearty giggles; Wolfgang Windgassen, capable but rather dull; Karl 
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Schmitt-Walter again as Beckmesser, instead of Toni Blankenheim — quick 
cunning and interesting, but with too little tone (the best Beckmessers sing their 
Prize Song as beautifully as possible); Gerhard Stolze as David; Elisabeth 
Schirtel as a sadly inexact Magdalene. Theo Adam made a firm Pogner, 
though he sounded a little young. Ludwig Weber’s Kothner was farcical: 
he gave loud yawns, and during the Trial Song took out his sandwiches, 
offered them round to the other Mastersingers (who quite properly refused 
them), and then tucked in himself. Josef Krips conducted. In the overture and 
most of the ceremonial music he was somewhat lacking in strength, solidity 
and steadiness. But the lyrical passages were happily handled, and the ‘wise’ 
ones generally eloquent. A.P. 


Der Ring des Nibelungen. July 26, 27, 28, 30 

Our hopes ran high this year for better things after the general disappoint- 
ment last year with the new Ring. We had heard of the large new rehearsal 
room built at the back of the Festspielhaus during the past year, large enough 
to accommodate the ‘Scheibe’ (as Wolfgang Wagner’s collapsible saucer is 
called), so that much more rehearsal time could be given to it. Alas, visually 
our hopes were not realized. The clouds still jerked their way round the 
cyclorama in monotonous regularity; the rainbow bridge did not materialize as 
well as last year; the giants’ fight was clumsy; the Nibelheim magic was very 
primitive, and a puff of steam served again for Siegfried’s dragon. Altogether 
the general production was frankly dul] and uninspired. The way that the 
‘Scheibe’ can be split up into various formations is interesting, but the varia- 
tions are limited and tend to become monotonous to the spectator. The 
final moments of Gétterdadmmerung, however, when the upheaval gradually 
returns before one’s eyes to a poche circle, is a masterly stroke. 


Vocally, things were a little better. In Die Walkiire, Fritz Uhl was perhaps 
naturally rather careful and unrelaxed in singing his first Siegmund at Bayreuth, 
but will, I.think, work his way into the role in time. Régine Crespin, the new 
Sieglinde, seemed to me rather too mature. Jerome Hines’s voice does not 
really seem capable of rising to Wotan’s big moments. Astrid Varnay gave a 
splendid and moving Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire. Although she has not the 

eer brilliance and power in her voice that Nilsson produced in Siegfried and 


Gétterdammerung, nevertheless her portrayal and characterization were the 
more moving. In Siegfried, James Milligan was a splendid Wanderer: here is 
a singer indeed, with just the right voice and interpretative powers. Hans 
Hopf as Siegfried unfortunately gave much the same performance as last year. 

The Ring cycle was redeemed this year by the outstanding orchestral playing 
under Rudolf Kempe. He really seems now to have got the feel of the house 
and to have obtained the confidence of the orchestra, who responded to him 
splendidly. The result was glorious. Kempe’s attention to the orchestral 
details came over well in the Festspielhaus acoustics, and some of the big 
climaxes were greater than I can remember having heard there for years. 

H. W. PRESTON 





DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN, Wagner 

Briinnhilde (in Die Walkiire), Astrid Varnay; (in Siegfried and Gdétterddémmerung) 
Birgit Nilsson; Sieglinde, Régine Crespin; Freia & Gutrune, Wilma Schmidt; Fricka, 
Regina Resnik; Erda, Marga Hoeffgen; Waltraute, Grace Hoffman; Rhinemaidens, 
Ingeborg Felderer, Elisabeth Steiner, Elisabeth Schiirtel; Valkyries, Gertrud Hopf, 
Wilma Schmidt, Elisabeth Schirtel, Lilo Brockhaus, Ingeborg Felderer, Grace Hoffman, 
Elisabeth Steiner, Ruth Hesse; Norms, Elisabeth Schirtel, Grace Hoffman, i 

Crespin; Woodbird, Ingeborg Felderer; Siegmund, Fritz Uhl; ried, Hans Hopf; 
Loge, Gerhard Stolze; Froh, David Thaw; Wotan, Jerome ines/Hans Hotter; 
Wanderer, James Milligan; Donner, Thomas Stewart; Mime, Herold Kraus; Alberich, 
Otakar Kraus; Fasolt, David Ward; Fafmer, Peter Roth-Ehrang; Hunding & Hagen. 
Gottlob Frick; Gunther, Thomas Stewart; c. Rudolf Kempe; p. & d., Wolfgang Wagner 


PARSIFAL, Wagner 
Kundry, Irene Dalis/Régine Crespin; Parsifal, Jess Thomas/Hans Beirer; Amfortas, 
Thomas Stewart; Gurnemanz, Hans Hotter/Ludwig Weber; Klingsor, Gustav Neidlinger; 
Titurel, Ludwig Weber/David Ward; and Claudia Hellmann, Ruth Hesse, Harald 
Neukirch, Georg Paskuda, Gundula Janowitz, Anja Silja, Dorothea Siebert, Rita Bartos; 
c. Hans Knappertsbusch; p. & d. Wieland Wagner 
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Parsifal. September 5 
The new protagonist was Jess Thomas, the American tenor from Berlin, 


who has a firm, solid voice but does not yet declaim with much intensity. 
Ludwig Weber’s Gurnemanz was still superb. Irene Dalis’s Kundry was 
well voiced, but not very exciting. Hans Knappertsbusch conducted. On the 
night I heard him he did not cast his accustomed spell, except in the Flower 
Maidens scene, which was uncommonly well sung. 
Der fliegende Holliinder. September 4 

Anja Silja as Senta proved as vivid and exciting as William Mann’s report 
last year had led one to suppose — though if she goes on like this she will 
surely scream her voice right away. Franz Crass was a fine Dutchman, Wolf- 
gang Sawallisch an exciting conductor. For more details, see Mr Mann’s report 
of this cast in last year’s Festival Issue, and Joseph Wechsberg’ s of the previous 
year’s production in the September 1959 issue. A.P. 





DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER, Wagner 
Senta, Anja Silja, Mary, Res Fischer; Erik, Fritz Uhl; Steersman, Georg Paskuda; 
Dutchman, Franz Crass/George London; Daland, Josef Greindl; c. Wolfgang Sawallisch; 
p. & d. Wieland Wagner 











JULY 26—AUGUST 31 
Salzburg 


This year’s Salzburg Festival was marked by Rudolf Wagner-Régeny’s ‘Das 
Bergwerk zu Falun’**, and by ‘Simone Boccanegra’* and a new production of 
‘Idomeneo’. These together with ‘Cosi fan tutte’ are reviewed below. The 
festival also included ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’. Performances were at the New Festspielhaus (NF), the 
Old Festspielhaus (OF), the Felsenreitschule (F), and the Residenz (R). 


Das Bergwerk zu Falun. OF, August 26 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal dearly loved a symbol, a passion not so 
greedily shared by his musical collaborators. The fascinating Strauss- 
Hofmannsthal correspondence shows the musician often dismissing the 
poet’s fantasies with an earthy disrespect. What happened to Strauss 
without Hofmannsthal may fairly frequently be studied by opera-goers, 
but musical examples of Hofmannsthal freed from the rein of Strauss are 
less commonly to be observed. This new opera by Wagner-Régeny (b. 1903), 
of which Salzburg mounted the first performance on August 16, is one. 

Das Bergwerk zu Falun (The Mine at Falun) is a setting, completed 
last year, of a play of Hofmannsthal of the same name. Necessarily the 
text has been shortened (by the composer) but there has been no attempt 
to modify the author’s love of dark mysticism and symbolism. The setting 
is the Baltic. Elis, a young seaman, is lured by a Mine-Queen, assisted 
by 200-year-old ghost, Old Torbern, to leave the sea, his father’s calling, 
and to work in a mine, the calling of his mother’s family. He is loved 
by the mine-owner’s daughter, Anna, whom, after an uneasy courtship, 
he eventually deserts in all her bridal finery on their wedding morn. Early 
in the opera, Old Torbern tells Elis that he has appeared ‘to show you 
the way: I came because you need me’. From this loaded statement 
stems the full symbolic flood of the return to the womb, the Earth- 
Mother, and Mother and Father archetypes. The first act is a wild 
farrago—a Peter-Grimes-like seaman, hag-ridden by Prokofiev’s Mala- 
chite Queen from The Stone Flower, all flavoured by a whiff of Parsifal, 
with another young seaman who lies throughout the first act unconscious 
in a skiff, but who, unlike Titurel, is resurrected. Every so often I found 
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A scene from ‘Das Bergwerk zu Falun’ with Elisabeth Schwarzenberg 


DAS BERGWERK ZU FALUN, Wagner-Régeny 
Anna, Elisabeth Schwarzenberg; Mine-Queen, Sona Cervena; Grandmother, Res Fischer; 
Elis, Hermann Uhde; Old Torbern, Max Lorenz; Dahisjé, Ludwig Welter; and Hilde 
Konetzni, Sieglinde Wagner, Ilse Bill, Kurt Equiluz, Josef Knapp, Mino Jahia; c. 
Heinz Wallberg; p. Paul Hager; d. Leni Bauer-Ecsy 


myself murmuring the burden of that good old ballad, ‘Don’t go down 
the mine, Daddy’. 

With the success in 1935 of Der Giinstling (The Favourite), in which 
he adapted deliberate musical simplification and parlando rhythm to 
opera, the Transylvanian composer, Rudolf Wagner-Régeny, became in 
Germany the approved successor to the outcast Kurt Weill. He has now 
written more than twelve operas, as well as other works (some in 
dodecaphonic technique), and is an accomplished craftsman in most 
styles. His new opera is an example of this eclecticism. The vocal 
writing is in Wagner-Régeny’s typical idiom: arioso leading through 
parlando to spoken words, all in one phrase. Diatonic and chromatic 
traits are mixed in the accompaniment. 

Hermann Uhde, the finest Gunther of our day, excels in portraying an 
honourable man in thrall; and here, in fine voice, he gave a masterly 
interpretation of Elis, the young seaman riven by subconscious forces 
which he cannot understand. The veteran, Max Lorenz, sang Old Torbern 
in a still ringing tenor with secure intonation, a shining example to a 
current Bayreuth practitioner. Sona Cervena as the Mine-Queen used 
most effectively a beautiful mezzo-soprano of an alluring dark timbre. 
Elisabeth Schwarzenberg as Anna deployed a strong lyric soprano which 
tended to edginess when under pressure at the top of her range ; and her 
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interpretation could profitably have been varied by greater charm and 
feeling. Ludwig Welter made a sympathetic figure of Dahlsj6, the mine- 
owner, and Res Fischer, magisterial in bearing and utterance, lent her 
authority to the role of the grandmother, the head of his family. 
Sieglinde Wagner (as a tavern-keeper) and Hilde Konetzni (as a sailor’s 
wife) were noticed in smaller roles. 

Heinz Wallberg conducted the Vienna Philharmonic skilfully through 
this workmanlike but insipid score. The settings by Leni Bauer-Ecsy were 
splendidly proportioned and were well contrasted by means of imagin- 
ative lighting. Since the first-act transformation scene—from seashore 
tavern to the Mine-Queen’s territory, and back again— was extremely 
skilfully contrived mechanically, it was a pity that Paul Hager, the 
producer, allowed the impetus thus given to be dissipated in the second 
act by constant changes of scene accompanied by longish pauses. 

Simone Boccanegra. F, August 29 

At Salzburg, as is customary elsewhere, Simone Boccanegra was heard 
in the revised Boito version of 1881. The designer was Georges Wakhe- 
vitch, an artist who always shows a strong feeling for architectural 
structure. His fine permanent set was a gloss on characteristic Genoese 
gothic architecture of the 14th century. But, though Verdi himself loved 
Genoa with its splendid seascapes, and though one senses the surge and 
call of the sea in his music, there was no marine atmosphere in these sets. 
The costumes were rich and colourful, with Wakhevitch’s favourite lake- 
hue predominating for the patricians. 

Tito Gobbi, in excellent voice, sang the title-role with a forceful 
authority. Perhaps he pressed almost too much—the cutting-edge to his 


voice was markedly audible—but it was a masterly and touchingly 
humane interpretation, probably one of Gobbi’s best and most sym- 
pathetic. His singing was of a high order, superior, in fact, to that in his 
gramophone recording. Leyla Gencer, a somewhat mature Amelia, looked 
and moved well. She has a mezzo-soprano of an alluring dark timbre, 


The Council Chamber Scene from ‘Simone Boccanegra’ at Salzburg 





but with an extension well into the soprano range, which is deceptive. I 
feel that essentially she is a mezzo-soprano, but in effect she has two 
voices, ill-fused at the ‘break’. Her change from the chest to the head 
register is as disconcerting as breaking the sound-barrier. Yet the voice 
is malleable enough in the upper register, although there are some signs 
of wear. The trill at the end of the second act on ‘Padre’ was evenly and 
gracefully turned. Giuseppe Zampieri, formerly a comprimario, is now 
a fully-fledged lyric tenor of promising attainments. With marked acting 
ability he presented a robust and sympathetic study of Gabriele Adorno. 
Giorgio Tozzi has a fine bass-baritone, steadily and evenly produced, but 
his Fiesco was lackadaisical, flabby and without the venerable authority 
demanded by the role. At this last performance (Rolando Panerai having 
departed to sing as Figaro in // Barbiere di Siviglia at Edinburgh) Robert 
Kerns sang Paolo. He began somewhat tentatively, but later improved. 

Herbert Graf’s production used the full resources of the stage, both at 
ground level and above, in the rock-galleries of the old Riding School 
for his great set-pieces of crowd scenes and turbulent revolution. The 
production generally moved swiftly and consistently, but Miss Gencer, in 
her opening garden scene in particular, seemed unhappily far away from 
conductor and orchestra. Gianandrea Gavazzeni kept the music moving 
in harmony with the production, and provided excellent supporting 
accompaniments. He obtained some lovely string playing from the Vienna 
Philharmonic, full of sentiment and nobility. The full orchestra breathed 
that tang of the sea which was sadly lacking in the stage picture itself. It 
was surprising that the Festival authorities decided to stage this pro- 
duction in the Felsenreitschule. When the new Festspielhaus opened last 
year, one had hoped that the Felsenreitschule would no longer be used 


for opera, since it has all the disadvantages of the open air but none of 
its advantages. 





SIMONE BOCCANEGRA, Verdi 
Amelia, Leyla Gencer; Gabriele, Giuseppe Zampieri; Boccanegra, Tito Gobbi; Fiesco, 
Giorgio Tozzi; Paolo, Rolando Panerai/Robert Kerns; c. Gianandrea Gavazzeni; p. 
Herbert Graf; d. Georges Wakhévitch 











Cosi fan tutte. OF, August 27 

Because of the temporary closure of the Landestheater for redecoration and 
refitting, last year’s justly famed Cosi fan tutte was transferred to the old 
Festspielhaus. I was unfortunate in encountering a performance that was being 
televised. The constant bright lighting and television cameras in the auditorium 
at either side of the orchestra were distracting, while a stage microphone 
(suitably whitened, apparently in a vain endeavour to give it rococo character) 
hung like a chaste wurst throughout the perpetual noonday. Although Giinther 
Rennert’s production remained basically unchanged with last year’s cast, the 
treatment on this bigger stage and with the encouragement of television had 
grown markedly broader; and its defects were magnified. One performer 
noticeably played to the red light on the television camera in action, and all 
performers stepped out of character to take calls at the end of each aria or 
ensemble. 

As Don Alfonso, Carl Dénch was the weakest in fulfilling Rennert’s 
conception. He remained a northern burgher, never the Neapolitan nobleman, 
and his Italian had not improved with time. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, whose 
art is not of the self-concealing sort, brings her own views of Fiordiligi. 
Rennert shows that the fallible pair in the quartet of lovers will be Dorabella 
and Guglielmo (Christa Ludwig and Hermann Prey), who are prepared to 
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COSI FAN TUTTE, Mozart 
Fiordiligi, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; Dorabella, Christa Ludwig; Despina, Graziella Sciutti; 
Ferrando, Waldcmar Kmentt; Guglielmo, Hermann Prey; Alfonso, Carl Dénch; c. Karl 
Béhm; p. Giinther Rennert; d. Leni Bauer-Ecsy 











flirt from the beginning. Fiordiligi is much more strait-laced, a firmer- 
purposed woman of heart and conscience. But Miss Schwarzkopf was deter- 
mined to vie with that stylish comedienne, Christa Ludwig, in the display of 
ee and high spirits; and Ferrando (Waldemar Kmentt) was seduced accord- 
ingly. Her interpretation, amusing and clever in its own right, was on a 
erent plane and stuck out like a sore thumb. Moreover her vocal evasions, 
capeshally in ‘Come scoglio’, were increasingly evident; but she gave a very 
moving account of ‘Per pieta’. Graziella Sciutti as Despina remained this 
production’s most elegant stylist. 

Leni Bauer-Ecsy’s portable skeletal stage-furnishings transferred satisfac- 
torily to the larger stage; but her rococo does not rise above an arty kitsch. 
Perhaps it is time to return to earth. Emil Preetorius once set this piece in a 
Naples backyard with washing on the line, and Rochus Gliese on a backwater 
of Venetian canals. Karl Béhm added to the general heartlessness on the 
present occasion by driving the Vienna Philharmonic swiftly and unrelentingly, 
a virtuoso performance but without feeling. 


Idomeneo. NF, August 28 

While large forces of chorus and ballet were deploying across the full 100 
feet width of the new Festspielhaus’s proscenium opening, it was salutary to 
recall that Jdomeneo was first given in 1781 in Munich’s small Residenztheater 
(Cuvilliéstheater). The producer, Paul Hager, mistakenly equating physical 
movement with music’s momentum, had sought to introduce movement into 
this opera seria by having the performers traverse considerable distances. Yet 
to some extent, and with Mozart’s help, he succeeded. But Bernhard Paum- 
gartner’s edition, converting the opening chorus to a ballet (without the chorus 
parts) and omitting Idomeneo first aria entirely, was at first confusing. The 
ballets in Act 1 were deplorable, with grandiose but anachronistic 19th-century 


choreography clumsily executed. With the dreadful ballets out of the way and 

one’s bearings recovered, the second and third acts went much better. 
Waldemar Kmentt, an impressive Idomeneo of dignified nobility, coped 

gallantly, if sometimes desperately, with his music. ‘Fuor del mar’ became a 


Pilar Lorengar as Ilia and Ernst Haefliger as Idamante in ‘Idomeneo’ at Salzburg 








IDOMENEO, Mozart 
Ilia, Pilar Lorengar; Electra, Elisabeth Griimmer; Idomeneo, Waldemar Kmentt; 
Idamante, Ernest Hifliger; High Priest, Eberhard Wiichter; Arbace, Renato Capecchi; 
c. Ferenc Fricsay; p. Paul Hager; d. Stefan Hlawa 


savage denunciation rather than an invocation on this account. As is now 
customary, the castrato role of Idamante was taken by another tenor (Ernst 
Hiifliger) who sang the music stylishly, but with his customary dry voice. This 
necessary expedient of a lower fessitura was, as usual, not entirely successful. 
Elisabeth Griimmer, the loveliest of Elsas, was an almost too sympathetic 
Electra. Her opening ‘Tutte nel cor vi sento’ had no overtones of vengeful 
spite, but was beautifully sung. Her spitfire exit in a virtuoso outburst of 
fioriture was admirably given but may prove vocally damaging if frequently 
performed. Pilar Lorengar was a charming Ilia of grace and gentleness. Even 
allowing for the customary short shrift given to appogiaturas and embellish- 
ment by Paumgartner and certain other editors, none of these singers fully 
surmounted the technical vocal problems posed by this dramatic form. Yet 
with artists of this quality the noble third-act quartet made a splendid effect. 
Eberhard Wachter was effective in the small role of the high priest of Poseidon. 
Renato Capecchi was allowed more of Arbace’s music than usual. 

At Glyndebourne and Munich — the other two principal stages where this 
work has been, literally, revived — Poseidon’s sea is not markedly evident. 
But here, in Stefan Hlawa’s beautiful and effectively lit backcloth, the cruel 
sea-god’s kingdom was all-pervading. The storm itself, however, was under- 
nourished in dramatic power, a mere background of brush strokes in poor 
imitation of Kokoschka, hardly more than a magic-lantern slide. Ferenc 
Fricsay conducted the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and the Vienna State 
Opera Chorus fluently, with beautifully moulded phrases and exquisite string 
tone. His tempos for the arias, always just, never either slack or over-brisk, 
admirably maintained the tragic dignity which was the basic characteristic of 
this production. Yet he might have treated the orchestrally accompanied 
recitatives more expansively. LIONEL DUNLOP 


At the Athens Festival: Act 3 of Peggy Glanville-Hicks’s ‘Nausicaa’ 
with Teresa Stratas (arms raised) in the title-role 





JULY 29—SEPTEMBER 10 


Athens 


This year’s opera performances in the ancient Greek Theatre of Herod Atticus 
at the foot of the Acropolis were shared between Peggy Glanville-Hicks’s 
‘Nausicaa’**, reviewed below, and a production by Zeffirelli of Monteverdi's 
‘L’Incoronazione di Poppea’*. Also as part of the festival, Maria Callas sang in 
Cherubini’s ‘Médée’ in the amphitheatre at Epidaurus. 


Nausicaa. August 19 

The climax of the Athens Festival in the ancient theatre of Herod 
Atticus was the first performance of Nausicaa by the Australian-born, 
American-resident composer, Peggy Glanville-Hicks. The libretto is by 
Robert Graves after his novel, Homer’s Daughter. Credit for the daring 
decision to mount this difficult and controversial work belongs primarily 
to Kimon Vourloumis, director of the festival. The leading singers were 
Greek-Americans, coached in America by the Spanish-American composer- 
conductor, Carlos Surinach, who also conducted. Orchestra, chorus and 
dancers were Greeks. The staging was by the well-known American 
choreographer, John Butler, and the stage designs and costumes were the 
work of the Greek artist, Andrea Nomikos. The result of this inter- 
national effort of British, Greek and American talent brought varied 
reactions, but on the whole, large audiences on three nights enjoyed 
themselves, and the occasion surely added prestige to this festival, now 
in its seventh year. A recording is in the making and will give opportunity 
for more careful consideration of the score. 

Controversy begins with the libretto. There are limits to the liberties 
which a poet may take with legend, even if, as the programme claimed, 
these liberties are ‘creative’. For my taste, the Oxford Professor of Poetry 
exceeded these limits, but only because of the resulting disunity of the 
plot. In the Prologue, the rhapsodist, Phemius, sings in bardic style of 
Odysseus’s wanderings, and includes a ribald and derisive account of 
Penelope’s loose behaviour with her suitors. Princess Nausicaa resents 
this attack on a member of her sex and announces that it is her own 
version of the story which will now be performed. Her character as 
Penelope’s champion and as proto-feminist is thus immediately estab- 
lished. The first act identifies Nausicaa with tradition in a charming scene 
in which she and her maids, washing their clothing in the river, are 
interrupted by a handsome stranger, ragged and weary after shipwreck. 
Surely this is Odysseus, and we do not seriously object that he has been 
renamed Aethon, and that we are in Sicily instead of Corft. These are 
small details ; basically we are on familiar ground. 

Our troubles begin in Act 2 and continue to the end. Left unprotected 
in her father’s absence, Nausicaa is threatened by 50 suitors. Apparently 
Nausicaa is also Penelope, an identification which is confirmed by the 
test of the great bow. We are puzzled when Aethon-Odysseus marries 
Nausicaa-Penelope before winning the tournament and slaughtering the 
suitors. Now Nausicaa, detached from Penelope, saves the life of the 
bard, Phemius, and claims as her reward his promise always to sing 
INausicaa’s version of the Penelope story—that she was a steadfast wife 
curing her lord’s absence. This, let it be understood, is tongue-in-cheek 
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The staging of ‘Nausicaa’ at the theatre of Herod Atticus 


NAUSICAA, Peggy Glanville-Hicks 
Nausicaz, Teresa Stratas; Arete, Sophia Steffan; Phemius, Edward Ruhl; Clytoneus, 
George Tsantikos; Aethon, John Modenos; Alcinous, Spiro Malas; and Michael Heliotis, 
George Moutsios, Vassilis Koundouris; c. Carlos Surinach; p. John Butler; d. Andreas 
Nomikos 


evidence that the Odyssey was the work, not of a male rhapsodist, a son 
of Homer, but of Nausicaa herself, Homer’s daughter. (This extra- 
ordinary proposition is gravely—no pun intended—supported by refer- 
ence to Samuel Butler’s The Authoress of the Odyssey, and by a scholarly 
volume, The Landfalls of Odysseus by L. G. Pocock.) This literary joke 
is all very well among novel-readers, but an operatic plot must be more 
forthright, and the audience was understandably baffled. 

This, however, is not drama, and everyone knows that librettos are 
silly affairs. What of the music? Some of us think it deserved a better 
libretto, for it is original, consistent and often exciting. Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks has many strings to her bow, being a scholar and critic as well as 
a composer. She is extremely articulate and has made her intention clear. 
No newcomer to operatic composition (Nausicaa is her fourth attempt in 
the form), she has searched relentlessly for a musical idiom appropriate 
to the current aesthetic. She rejects the conventional pattern, and one 
suspects that she finds it no more acceptable for her purposes even when 
dressed up with the dissonances and syncopations of a Menotti or a 
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Britten. To paraphrase her own clear statement, the possibilities of 
diatonic music for opera are exhausted, and twelve-note music is no 
better than ‘a frozen clinical contrivance’. “Concrete music’ cannot be 
considered for the transmission of a humane form like opera because it 
is the work of mechanics and engineers. But there is an appropriate 
medium for dramatic musical utterance —the music of the so-called East- 
West experiment, some sort of ground, both tonal and rhythmic, on which 
Occident and Orient meet. (This has been the subject of long and serious 
research by Miss Glanville-Hicks, including a Fulbright-supported study 
of the relation of Hindu music to the folk music of the Greek islands.) 
Nausicaa, therefore, stands on an assumed connection between the ancient 
epics and modern folk music—a connection surely more mystical than 
scientific, considering our very limited knowledge of the early forms. 
Miss Glanville-Hicks writes in this form with authority, however, and 
there are moments of very effective musical utterance, such as Nausicaa’s 
monologue when she realizes the danger of her position. 


This form is a kind of musical declamation, only rarely melodic, to an 
orchestral score consistently oriental in its rhythms and intervals. Some 
monotony results from the frequent repetition of the wide intervals both 
vocal and orchestral (octaves, ninths, tenths) and of certain half-tone 
sequences. On the other hand, it is a great merit of the score that it 
never lapses into the Western idiom. Any such lapse would be as obvious 
as a moustache on the Mona Lisa—and in as bad taste. Far better a 
little monotony than the shock of a Western progression amid such 
patently Eastern sound-patterns. 

Nausicaa was given a lavish presentation with fine costumes from the 
Minoan period. This caused the purists further pain. The following 
sentence from the press-release suggests the somewhat sans-fagon manner 
in which matters involving non-musical scolarship were dealt with: 
‘Costume-wise, the vases of the archaic period, and even the Cretan, 
probably give the clue; for although Crete fell 600 years before our 
story, and Troy 300, style changed slowly in the ancient world, showing 
great tenacity and staying power like custom itself.” (Remember that the 
scene is Sicily, 700 B.c.!) The snake-goddess costumes, anachronistic or 
not, were particularly lovely on the dancers, but the bare-bosom style did 
not flatter the more portly ladies of the chorus. Nevertheless, the splen- 
dour of the costumes and the brilliant choreography of John Butler added 
greatly to the evening’s delight, though they ought to have been more 
effectively lighted. 

Nausicaa was fortunate beyond words in its protagonist, the Greek- 
American soprano, Teresa Stratas. Her small, well-disciplined body and 
her strong, soaring voice were always adequate to the taxing title-role, 
and frequently startled the audience with the intensity of their dramatic 
impact. Her voice was never lost in the heavy orchestral sonorities, as too 
often happened with the male voices. She had, of course, the advantage 
of the high tessitura, but she has also a rare vocal instrument, projected 
with great skill. It is a tribute to her technique that the vocal colour was 
as glorious at the end of the evening as at the beginning. Since she is only 
‘wenty, it is of the utmost importance that the voice should not be 
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allowed to show strain. She is being referred to in Greece as ‘the little 
Callas’. Perhaps another Greek star of the first magnitude is in the making. 


No other performer matched her distinction and her power, but the 
other Greek-American singers, Sophia Steffan, John Modenos, Spiro 
Malas, and George Tsantikos, all negotiated the tricky and often thankless 
score with reliable musicianship and frequently with artistic force. The 
conductor, Carlos Surinach, had the most difficult assignment of all. 
The orchestra was often too loud, but the ancient theatre does not offer 
a pit, nor is it easy for percussion and brass to play softly. Mr Surinach 
is a distinguished composer in his own right and deserves the thanks of 
all concerned with contemporary music for bringing to performance this 
important but musically forbidding score. JEAN M. DEMOS 


Médée. August 6 

For the second successive August, the Greek National Opera Company 
transferred itself in toto to the heart of the Peloponnese mountains to provide 
special festival performances of opera (invariably the highlight of the Athens 
Festival) in the ancient Greek theatre of Epidaurus. The special nature of the 
occasion is first and foremost the presence of Maria Callas in the title-role 
each year. To the vast army of tourists who flood the country, Callas is the 
great international diva, but to the Greeks themselves she is the local girl made 
good, returning to sing with the opera company in which she started her career 
among the chorus until spotted by the discerning director, Costis Bastias. The 
result is that tourists and Greeks together, undaunted by the hot and tiring 
eight-hours’ journey from Athens and back, flock in their thousands (the 
theatre holds about 16,000 and all tickets could be sold twice over) to join in 
these festival performances under the velvet night sky, sitting on the self-same 
slopes where pilgrims to the shrine of Aesculapius sought their artistic pleasures 
in the fourth century B.c. 

Cherubini’s Médée (sung in Italian as Medea) was this year’s choice, at first 
glimpse even more apt than last year’s Norma in view of its origin in Euripides, 
in the reality of Corinth only one hour’s drive away, and in the superb 
characterization it offers to an artist of Callas’s temperament. But in the event 
it was Cherubini himself who emerged less than completely adequate for the 
occasion. Perhaps a more Promethean conductor than the young and sensitive 
Nicola Rescigno could have struck fire out of the composer’s sincere and 
honourable gestures; as it was, the music’s attempt to match the burning drama 
of Euripides seemed merely academic. 

The producer was Alexis Minotis of the Greek National Theatre, whose 
poised, economical approach to the subject was in keeping with its classical 
spirit. His own classical background led him astray only once, in giving 
choreographic group-movement to the women in attendance on Glauce, as if 
they were the chorus in an old Greek play. This, in an opera, produced an 
effect of musical-comedy-like artificiality. As the open stage permitted. no 
changes of scene, the designer, J. Tsarouchis, devised a clever, all-purpose 
background rectangle of solid, Ionic-columned palaces and temples, historically 
exact in every detail, though paradoxically a little more artificial in effect than 
would have been a vaguer, stylized setting. 

Of Callas, on whom all eyes were turned, it could be said that her perform- 
ance was a triumph of characterization in every subtle detail (such as the sly 
deception scene with Jason) as well as in the great climaxes of heartbroken 
rage. Some element of vocal steel is inevitable, indeed essential, to realize this 
virago. But Callas too often allowed the steel to cut too sharply into her tone, 
notably in the early aria “Dei tuoi figli la madre’, which alone in the opera can 
win sympathy for Medea as a genuinely distressed, tender-hearted, wronged 
wife. Her voice warmed as the opera progressed, and her last act was 2 
triumphant blend of interpretation and vocal beauty. Her servant, Neris, was 
sung by Kiki Morfoniou, the young Greek mezzo-soprano who stepped sc 
gallantly into the breach in last year’s Norma, and once again the mellownes: 
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Maria Callas as Medea, at Epidaurus 


of her tone and the firmness of her line marked her out as an artist to be 
watched. Her ‘Solo un piante’ (for pure musical beauty the highlight of the 
opera) was ravishing, though later appearances revealed a certain lack of 
dramatic force and projection in both om personality and her voice. Another 
Greek member of the company, Soula Glantzi, revealed a soprano voice of 
quality as Glauce, though her line and rhythm both needed more control. 

The two male roles were sung by guest artists, with Jon Vickers from 
London as Jason. His voice sounded dry for the lyricism of his early ‘Or che 
pit non vedré’, but warmed well as the opera progressed and at all times was 
sufficiently firmly and robustly projected for out-of-doors (a prime considera- 
tion). Dramatically he did not appear deeply committed — or perhaps he was 
seeking to portray Jason’s own innate streak of obtuseness. Giuseppe Modesti 
made a dignified, sonorous, noble-toned Creon. The chorus of the Greek 
National Opera Company were splendid, not only robust in rousing climaxes 
but extremely sensitive in phrasing too. Nicola Rescigno, always a highly 
flexible accompanist, coaxed the orchestra into many shapely, expressive details 
(the score abounds in opportunities of this kind), but there was no denying the 
fact that open-air acoustics emphasized this orchestra’s lack of tonal refinement 
by breaking up instead of warmly blending its various sections. 

JOAN CHISSELL 





MEDEE, Cherubini 


Medea, Maria Callas; Neris, Kiki Morfoniou; Glauce, Soula Glantzi; Jason, Jon Vickers; 
Creon, Giuseppe Modesti; c. Nicola Rescigno; p. Alexis Minotis; d. John Tsarouchis 








We hear that... 


Karl Béhm will conduct the new production of Tristan und Isolde at Bayreuth 
and that of Iphigénie en Aulide at Salzburg next summer. 

Christa Ludwig will sing the title-role in the Salzburg production of Iphigénie 
en Aulide next summer, as well as repeating her Dorabella. 

Anja Silja will sing Isolde in next year’s Tristan und Isolde at Bayreuth. 
Eberhard Wiichter will sing Kurwena! at Bayreuth next summer. 





Dubrovnik. The summer festival (July 10 to August 24) included performances 
by the Zagreb Opera of Fidelio, Orfeo and The Rape of Lucretia. 
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The final tableau of Richard Strauss’s ‘Friedenstag’ at Munich with 


Hildegard Hillebrecht (centre) as Maria 
AUGUST I13—SEPTEMBER 9 


Munich 


The Munich Festival celebrated its 60th anniversary with 14 works, given at 
the Prinzregententheater (P) and the Cuvilliéstheater in the Old Residenz (C). 
In addition to the productions reviewed below (‘Friedenstag’, ‘Salome’, 
‘Arabella’, ‘Intermezzo’, ‘Thamos, Konig in Aegypten’, ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘La 
Finta Giardiniera’, ‘Doktor und Apotheker’, ‘Die Meistersinger’, and ‘Elegy for 
Young Lovers’), the following works were also given during the festival: 
‘Ariadne auf Naxos’, ‘Cosi fan tutte’, ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, and ‘Parsifal’. 


Friedenstag. P, September 1 
The grimmest and most bloody war in European history, the Thirty 


Years’ War, which had ravaged Eastern Germany from south to north 
incessantly, ended on 24 October 1648—the precise dating of the action 
of Richard Strauss’s Friedenstag (Peace Day). The history of its libretto 
is sad, when not shameful. It is now freely admitted that it was suggested 
and mainly written by Stefan Zweig. But, as a Jew, Zweig was not 
persona grata to the Nazis—his name had already been dropped from 
the bills of Die Schweigsame Frau—and Strauss, in spite of his protests, 
was compelled to accept and name Joseph Gregor as his librettist. 
Incidentally, in the recent exhibition arranged at Salzburg by Fischer 
Verlag (the publishers also of Thomas Mann, Kafka and Hofmannsthal) 
for the 80th anniversary of Zweig’s birth, although Die Schweigsame Frau 
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was well illustrated, I could find no reference to his share in the writing 
of Friedenstag. First performed on 24 July 1938, the opera was further 
embarrassed by Nazi acceptance of it (in theory at least) as ‘the first 
opera born of the spirit of National Socialist ethics’, a benison which did 
not help its presentation in the post-war German repertory. The present 
new production by the Bavarian State Opera began this year’s celebrations 
for the 60th anniversary of the Prinzregententheater. 

The single act is set in a beleaguered German city. A Piedmontese 
messenger arrives with an offer of peace from the Commander of the 
Holstein army which is besieging it. The opera «hows the reactions of 
the individuals in the beleaguered citadel to the conscientious refusal by 
the city Commandant to break the oath he took never to surrender. The 
Commandant’s wife, Maria, tries to persuade her husband to accept the 
Holstein offer. Just when the Commandant is about to give the signal 
for further attack, the sound of bells from far and near, the accepted 
signal of peace, steals into the citadel. The long war is over. The opera 
has no love interest, although Strauss was only with the greatest difficulty 
deterred from introducing one between the Commandant’s wife and the 
Piedmontese messenger. As the opera opens, the Piedmontese sings in 
Italian of a life of sunshine, gaiety and love, which the old men in the 
beleaguered city have forgotten and the young have never known. He is 
that recurring figure in Strauss operas, an Italian singer, who—no matter 
how treated — is the Bavarian’s acknowledgement and homage to southern 
art. Here, it is not far-fetched to see him as the herald of that rapid 
splendid flowering of baroque and rococo art which was to enrich a 
Southern Germany deprived of the Renaissance’s enlightenment by the 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ War. 


This role was lyrically sung by Horst Wilhelm. At this performance 
Josef Metternich was replaced as the beleaguered Commandant by Hans- 
Giinther Nécker, who was the pleasant surprise of this year’s festival—a 
surprise because his name was listed neither in the festival programme 
nor in the 1961-62 prospectus. His exactly focused and well-projected 
bass-baritone, coupled with stage authority and dignified acting ability, 
made this a stern, noble figure. With such a voice, carrying overtones of 
the young Hans Hotter, he promises to become an outstanding Wotan. 
Maria’s vocal line was obviously composed with Viorica Ursuleac’s best 
notes in mind. Hildegard Hillebrecht found its tessitura a sore trial, with 
consequent lapses in intonation. Stretches of her long foreboding lament 
were reduced to wildly defiant screaming. Max Proebstl (Master of the 
Watch), Richard Holm (Guard), Benno Kusche (Constable of the 
Citadel) and Lorenz Fehenberger (Burgomaster) were all excellent in 
small and well-differentiated roles. It was pleasant to notice a famous 
Wotan of the thirties, Hans Hermann Nissen, as the Prelate in a dignified 
presentation. At the last, Mino Yahia sounded a chivalrous note as the 
besieging Holstein Commander. 

Strauss’s score contains much beauty mixed with banal dross. His most 
poetical moment is the music of the bells, admirably caught by Joseph 
Keilberth, elsewhere a forceful conductor. Fortunately, the Prinzregenten- 
theater’s wooden seats momentarily ceased from creaking when their 
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hushed music (in G major) magically and incredibly stole on the air- 
Rudolf Hartmann’s production and Helmut Jiirgens’s set emphasized the 
dark gloomy claustrophobia of the besieged city — relieved only at the 
declaration of peace by a rousing chorus in C major, which literally 
raised the roof (the roof framework of the citadel rose, leaving a brightly 
lit cyclorama as background to the chorus). 





FRIEDENSTAG, R. Strauss 
Maria, Hildegard Hillebrecht; Commandant, Josef Metternich/Hans-Giinther Ndocker; 
and Max Proebstl, Richard Holm, Benno Kusche, Albrecht Peter, Carl Hoppe, Josef 
Knapp, Horst Wilhelm, Mino Yahia, Lorenz Fehenberger, Hans Hermann Nissen; c. 
Joseph Keilberth; p. Rudolf Hartmann; d. Helmut Jiirgens 








La Finta Giardiniera. C, August 30 


Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera in the original Italian libretto of 
Ranieri Calzabigi (the librettist of Gluck’s Orfeo) was first given at the 
Court Theatre, Munich, in 1775. Two revisions with a German text were 
made, one soon after the first performance and the second in 1789. It 
appears from time to time on German stages as Die Gartnerin aus Liebe, 
but was given at the Cuvilliéstheater in Italian in Bernhard Paumgartner’s 
edition. Although this is still conventional opera buffa, in which an aged 
Podesta is made a figure of fun by three pairs of lovers, themselves at 
cross purposes, the music itself is little more than a skilful use of current 
musical language, whose period charm stems from masters greater than 
Mozart at this stage in his career. There are, however, several arias and 
one scene in particular which look forward to the mature Mozart. The 
amusing ‘instrument aria’, a typical product of its time, was adequately 
presented by Lorenz Fehenberger as the Podesta, who wants to fan his 
love for the ‘gardener’, Sandrina (Violante), by all the instruments of the 
orchestra. Two arias for the ‘gardener’ herself, ‘Noi. donne poverine’ and 
‘Geme la tortorella’, have a gentle poetic charm, and were well sung (but 
with no attempt at period embellishment) by Ingeborg Hallstein. 

The penultimate scene in a ruined grotto, where the three pairs of 
lovers and the Podesta mistake each other’s identity in the darkness, 
might be regarded as an early run-through for the great final scene of 
Le Nozze di Figaro. As Belfiore, Sandrina’s lover, Richard Holm was in 
excellent voice and looked very dashing. Wolfgang Anheisser was the 
faithful Roberto, servant under the name of Nardo to his disguised 
mistress, herself in disguise. In his lament that, although marble and iron 
can be shaped, a woman’s heart is adamantine, he showed a pleasing 
comic sense. Ingeborg Bremert gave a lively study in caprice as Arminda, 
the Podesta’s niece, who wants to marry Belfiore, although herself loved 
by Ramiro. The latter was particularly well sung in a rich mezzo-soprano 
by Gertrud Vordemfelde, a promising newcemer to Munich, who looked 
both credible and charming, and showed herself skilled in carrying off 
travesti roles with dash and good looks. Antonie Fahberg was not in 
either gocd or strong voice as Serpetia, the conventional soubrette maid- 
of-all-work-cum-housekeeper who herself wishes to marry Ramiro. 

For this, and also for Dittersdorf’s Doktor und Apotheker, a welcome 
innovation was the engagement of another established orchestra, the 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, while Munich’s own opera orchestra was 
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‘La Finta Giardiniera’ at Munich with Ingeborg Bremert (1.) and Gertrud Vordemfelde 


engaged at the bigger theatre. Mainhard von Zallinger was thus 
able to rehearse his orchestra more fully, and proved himself a conductor 
of much greater stature and style than he has been allowed to appear in 
the past in inadequately rehearsed performances. Heinz Arnold’s pro- 
duction began in the opening sextet by statuesque posing, mistakenly 
presented as period graces; later his performers were allowed to settle 
down to routine inoffensive movement and groupings. Kurt Hallegger’s 
sets and costumes were bright and gay, but neither elegantly painted nor 
elegantly styled. LIONEL DUNLOP 


LA FINTA GIARDINIERA, Mozart 
Violante (Sandrina), Ingeborg Hallstein; Arminda, Ingeborg Bremert; Serpetta, Antonie 
Fahberg; Ramiro, Gertrud Vordemfelde; Belfiore, Richard Holm; Anchise, Lorenz 
Fehenberger; Roberto (Nardo), Wolfgang Anheisser; c. Meinhard von Zallinger; p. 
Heinz Arnold; d. Kurt Hallegger 


Don Giovanni. P, August 17 

This year’s Munich Festival was six days shorter than last year’s, with only 
one work less on the programme. Perhaps it was this condensation (made 
possible by the additional use of the excellent Bamberg Symphony Orchestra) 
that had its effect on Hildegard Hillebrecht, who within four days had 
Friedenstag and Ariadne auf Naxos behind her before taking part in the most 
hideous performance cf Don Giovanni. As Donna Anna she sang flat or sharp 
with painful consistency, though it must be admitted that two recitative phrases, 
beautifully turned, were one of only four things to admire the whole evening. 
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The others were Gottlob Frick’s Commendatore, Albrecht Peter’s Masetto, 
and the fact that the work was sung at last in Italian instead of in German, as 
previously here. 

The first need of this work is for a conductor with strong, clear-cut ideas. 
When inspired by outstanding soloists, Fritz Rieger can be a brilliant accom- 
panist in the concert-hall, supporting their interpretations down to the smallest 
detail. But ask him to mould and weld a performance himself, and the result 
can be as damning as the opening chords of the overture were on this occasion. 
Indeed, the whole performance was little better than a first shaky run-through 
at rehearsal. At high international festival prices, one does not expect to 
encounter a conductor who passed over the diminished-seventh chord up to 
which the whole work builds (at the supper entry of the Statue) as if it were 
a negligible nuisance, who could create no dramatic tension, and who turned a 
Mozart 4/4 molto allegro into a prestissimo — which, according to Leporello’s 
account, must have brought the Statue there at the double! To maintain 
silence on this dreadful performance, and on the appalling production by 
Heinz Arnold, would be a disservice to Mozart and the Munich Festival. 

Anneliese Rothenberger presented Zerlina as an aristocrat, which is just 
what George London did not do for the Don. But his voice is clearer, having 
lost much of its former plummy quality. Under the circumstances he did not 
have a chance, though his uction of Don Giovanni to the stature of a 
midget in the final scene would be questionable at any time. Marianne Schech’s 
Elvira was like Briinnhilde sotto voce. Fritz Wunderlich gave a dull, metro- 
nomic account of Don Ottavio; Benno Kusche sang Leporello. Perhaps the 
worst thing about the evening was the praise showered on it by the local press. 





DON GIOVANNI, Mozart 
Donna Anna, Hildegard Hillebrecht/Annelies Kupper; Donna Elvira, Marianne Schech/ 
Maud Cunitz; Zerlina, Anneliese Rothenberger/Erika Kéth; Doa Ottavie, Fritz Wunder- 
lich/Richard Holm; Doan Giovanni, George London/Keith Engen; . Benno 
Kusche/Kar! Kohn; Masetto, Albrecht Peter; Commendatore, tlob Frick; c. Fritz 
Rieger; p. Heinz Arnold; d. Helmut Jiirgens 


DOKTOR UND APOTHEKER, Dittersdorf 
Claudia, Gertrud Vordemfelde; Leonore, Lotte Schidle; Rosalie, Gertrud Freedmann; 
Stiirmwald, Franz Klarwein; Sichel, Ferry Gruber; Gotthoeld, Horst Wilhelm; Stéssel, 
Max Proebst!; c. Heinrich Bender; p. Hans Hartleb; d. Ludwig Hornsteiner 











Doktor und Apotheker. C, August 19 

With two examples of teenage Mozart on this year’s programmes, special 
interest was lent the decision to include Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf’s Doktor 
und Apotheker, which at the time of its first performances in 1786 was a far 
greater success with its Viennese public than Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 
Today we can still delight in the feud between the doctor and the apothecary 
Stéssel — who, with his dominating wife, Claudia, is determined to prevent 
the marriage of their daughter Leonore to the doctor’s son Gotthold by forcing 
a marriage with the retired Captain Stiirmwald. Before Leonore and her 
cousin Rosalie eventually get their men we are presented with arias of singular 
beauty, wonderfully comic situations and massive ensemble finales with 
tremendously effective use of the Italian and Mannheim-influenced crescendo, 
from pianissimo to the loudest fortissimo. All these opportunities were seized 
with relish by almost all concerned, making this one of the most scintillating 
performances of the festival. 

Only two members of the cast weakened the standard. Franz Klarwein 
battled against odds with the part of Stiirmwald and Gertrud Freedmann’s thin, 
brittle soprano, not altogether unex edly, ran into difficulties in Rosalie’s 
coloratura passages. The experienced Max Proebstl dominated the vocal scene 
as Stéssel, followed very closely by one of the great surprises of the evening — 
the performance of Gertrud Vordemfelde as Claudia. After some not very 
impressive appearances last season, she established herself here as a mezzo- 
soprano of promising attainments — an impression she maintained some nights 
later in La Finta Giardiniera, Further joys came from the beautiful lyric tenor 
of Horst Wilhelm (Gotthold), and Ferry Gruber’s clowning as Sichel almost 
overstepped the mark dividing him from the Gartnertheater. Georg Wieter 
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A scene from ‘Doktor und Apotheker’ at Munich 


(Doctor) was excellent in the quarrel-duet with Proebstl. Ludwig Hornsteiner’s 
stylized sets, moved by an unseen hand, played their role in this sparkling 
production by Hans Hartleb, auguring well for the assumption of his new post 
here this season. The Bamberg Symphony Orchestra responded to every want 
of the inspired Meinhard von Zallinger, achieving a higher standard of playing 
than is customary from the resident orchestra in the cramped pit of the 
Cuvilliéstheater. 

The production was the one prepared for the ‘Frankische Festwochen’ at 
the small Bayreuth opera house (Markgriafliche Opernhaus) at the beginning 
of June. GREVILLE ROTHON 


Elegy for Young Lovers. C, August 31 

Hans Werner Henze’s Elegy for Young Lovers has quickly entered the 
round of European opera houses. Yet such is the composer's discontent with 
its present shape that it seems the enthusiast may -soon collect as many 
variants as there are theatres staging it. Will he ever see the complete opera? 
The three productions which I have heard (Schwetzingen, Glyndebourne and 
this) have all differed in cuts. Compared with Glyndebourne, Munich had the 
overwhelming advantage of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as the incredibly unpoetic 
Mittenhofer, whom even his considerable artistry could not make a poet. A 
business tycoon, yes. Elsewhere honours between Glyndebourne and Munich 
were remarkably even. Kerstin Meyer was a much more subtle Countess- 
Secretary than Munich’s Lilian Benningsen. In the first scene, for example, 
when destroying the adverse press criticisms, Miss Meyer showed her aware- 
ness of Mittenhofer’s own feet of clay, and also her own need to serve him. 
Miss Benningsen was merely the orthodox outraged secretary. Again, in the 
Countess’s second-act outburst, although Lilian Benningsen had overwhelming 
histrionic drive, it remained dramatically a spectacular but obvious four de 
force. Eva Maria Rogner’s Frau Mack was more sympathetically characterized 
than Dorothy Dorow’s, and her diction was clearer over a wider range. Once 
among the ledger lines, verbal intelligibility vanished for both, though Miss 
Rogner’s kept it for a few notes higher. Perhaps German offers a slight 
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‘Elegy for Young Lovers’ at Munich, with (l. to r.) Friedrich Lenz as Toni, 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as Mittenhofer, Lillian Benningsen as Carolina, Eva 

Maria Rogner as Hilda Mack, Hubert Hilten as Josef Mauer, Karl Kohn as 
Dr Reischmann, and Ingeborg Bremert as Elisabeth 


advantage here. As the young lovers, Ingeborg Bremert and Friedrich Lenz 
had no advantage over Elisabeth Séderstrém and André Turp at Glyndebourne. 
Lenz was the more robust and probably more idiomatic lover: Glyndebourne’s 
was the better sung pair. 

Munich omitted the Secretary’s typewriter Parade a la Satie, and preferred 
gold to paper-money. Glyndebourne won easily in Lila de Nobili’s handsome 
imaginative set. That by Helmut Jiirgens was poorly designed and involved 
clumsy staging, especially in the breaking of the news of the lovers’ engagement 
to Mittenhofer. The lovers and their advisers had to speak their confidences 
backstage through a door crudely held open while the poet was prepared. The 
opera. was, ill-advisedly, produced by the composer, whose ensembles were 
often merely a perfunctory stringing of the principals across the stage. Less 
than half the crucial scene of the lovers on the storm-swept mountain side was 
given. (Its complete omission at Glyndebourne was intolerable.) The composer 
had conducted the earlier performances. At this performance Heinrich Bender 
conducted with sufficient of the composer’s spirit, and gave an illuminating 
interpretation. 


ELEGY FOR YOUNG LOVERS, Henze 
Elisabeth, Ingeborg Bremert; Hilda, Eva Maria Rogner; Carolina, Lilian Benningsen: 
Toni Reischmann, Friedrich Lenz; G © Mittenhofer, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau; Dr 
Reischmanan, Karl Kohn; Josef Mauer, Hubert Hilten; c. & p. Henze; d. Helmut Jiirgens 


Thamos, Kiénig in Aegypten. P, September | 

Mozart’s incidental music to von Gebler’s play, Thamos, King of Egypt, 
was written at various periods from 1773 to 1779, and shows the composer at 
an early stage of his maturity. It claims an uneasy place in these pages by 
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virtue of its choral and solo sung items and by its presaging of Die Zauberflote, 
a relationship emphasized by Helmut Jiirgen’s superbly lit white sets, backed 
by a great golden sunburst. 

In the play a dethroned Pharaoh, disguised as a Priest of the Sun, has a 
virtuous dcealons, who, unknown to him, is a Sun Virgin in the same Temple 
and who loves Thamos, the noble son of the usurper, who is now about to 
ascend the Egyptian throne. You may safely read on, for I have no intention 
of attempting to unravel this nobly virtuous nonsense. Vice was represented 
by a stock villain, played with blatant leers and snarls by Rolf Boysen, and 
by the Mistress of the Sun Virgins, full-bloodedly portrayed by Anne Kersten. 
Her defeat in a fine outburst of frustration, followed by a splendid divine 
storm, must have brought relief to those who knew no German. It was always 
a welcome sign when the Temple Virgins moved forward from behind their 
pillars, ushering in Mozart’s music once again to accompany their innocuous 
eurhythmics. The solo quartet consisted of Gertrud Freedmann, Brigitte 
Fassbaender, Friedrich Lenz and Hans Hermann Nissen. Mino Yahia, who 
had been appearing in minor operatic roles at both Salzburg and Munich 
Festivals this year, was the dignified High Priest. Rudolf Hartmann’s pro- 
duction dealt discreetly with the work, relying for its effects on statuesque 
groupings and mass movement. Joseph Keilberth conducted the all-too-scant 
music. (This was given as part of the double bill with Friedenstag.) 

Arabella. P, September 2 

It is eight years since London heard Lisa Della Casa as Arabella in the 
Bavarian State Opera’s production, of which the sets (by Helmut Jiirgens) and 
staging (by Rudolf Hartmann) have remained sonetheati unaltered. With the 
passing of these years Lisa Della Casa’s beautifully coloured voice has lost 
little of its bloom; but the character she presents has been completely altered 
by her undisciplined mannerisms. She is now so restless and fussy that 
Arabella, the simple unsophisticated girl with faith in her stars, has become an 
archly calculating minx. 

Mandryka is probably Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau’s best role. That strain of 
violence which he (rightly or wrongly) injects into many of his creations, is not 
inappropriate to the wanler Croatian country gentleman, and he sang the role 
superbly. Anneliese Rothenberger made Zdenka credible, and as likable as that 
ambivalent transvestite may be. Singing the role extremely well, she and Lisa 
Della Casa stopped the show after ‘Aber, der Richtige’. In spite of the latter’s 
reluctance, both eventually stepped out of character to acknowledge the 
applause. Eva Maria Rogner has been taking over a number of Erika Ké6th’s 
roles and was a very human Cabbies’ Queen (Fiakermilli), singing with some 
abandon, if not the complete assurance of her predecessor. Georg Paskuda, 
an unsympathetic Matteo, shouted too much, with intonation at times distress- 
ingly flat. Fritz Uhl as Count Elemer shared this defect: though satisfactory 
in soft singing, he degenerated when he attempted fortissimo to inartistic 
shouting. I find it difficult to accept him as a heldentenor on the stage; 
gramophone recordings are a somewhat different matter. Karl Christian Kohn 
and Ira Malaniuk. were charming feckless parents, and Cacilie Reich the card- 
reader to the life. Joseph Keilberth conducted. 





ARABELLA, R. Strauss 
Arabella, Lisa Della Casa; Zdenka, Anneliese Rothenberger; Adelaide, Ira Malaniuk; 
Fiakermilli, Eva Maria Rogner; Mandryka, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau; Matteo, Georg 
Paskuda; Elemer, Fritz Uhl; Dominik, Carl Hoppe; Lamoral, Horst Giinter; Waldner, 
Max Proebst!/Karl Kohn; c. Joseph Keilberth; p. Rudolf Hartmann; d. Helmut Jiirgens 


INTERMEZZO, R. Strauss 
Christine, Hanny Steffek; Storch, Hermann Prey; Anna, Gertrud Freedman; Lummer, 
Ferry Gruber; Notary, Karl Schmitt-Walter; and Cicilie Reich, Friedrich Lenz, Karl 
Kohn, Max Proebst!, Hans Hermann Nissen; c. Joseph Keilberth; p. Rudolf Hartmann; 
d. Jean Pierre Ponnelle 











Intermezzo. C, September 3 

Rudolf Hartmann’s affectionate production of Intermezzo has worn ex- 
tremely well. On a second view after a year’s absence, it seems to have 
matured. Although some dullish patches obstinately remained in the first act, 
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this autobiographical fragment from the life of young Richard Strauss was 
played more tautly. The cast was a well-knit ensemble, a team meeting the 
producer’s requirements at every point, not individuals vying with each other. 
Joseph Keilberth still conducted the linking interludes (the intermezzos pro- 
viding the double meaning of the title) rather insensitively and over-loudly, 
though this latter fault may rtly attributable to the composer's orchestration. 
Except for the parts of the p bere wetiner and of Resi, the Baron’s girl- 
friend, the cast remains unchanged. Hermann Prey and Hanny Steffek could 
hardly be bettered as the successful young conductor, Storch (Strauss) and his 
fluffy wife. Miss Steffek admirably caught the chatty conversational manner 
of the earlier scenes. Only in the characteristic love-duet, with which the opera 
ends, when she ceases to be a diseuse and has to sing long sustained lyrical 
ges, did her resources seem at full stretch. Ferry Gruber had considerably 
improved as the brash and boring young Baron Lummer, and now presented 
boredom more slyly. Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s sets and the production never 
displayed chi-chi in mistake for true elegance and style. Maintained at this 
standard, Intermezzo should draw festival visitors for seasons to come. 


Salome. P, September 4 

Rudolf Hartmann’s production in Helmut Jiirgens’s setting has been con- 
siderably altered in character by a change of two principals and the conductor. 
My reaction on hearing that Lisa Della Casa was to sing Salome was plain 
disbelief. Presumably aware of the composer’s views — published some years 
after composition! —that his Princess of Judaea should be a young girl of 
fifteen not yet awakened to sex, she showed the figure and looks to match this 
description. The doubt arose whether she could rise vocally above the 
tremendous orchestral forces. Surely Strauss was restating the old problem of 
Shakespeare’s Juliet: the characterizing of a young girl, calling for fully 
matured artistic powers. Although Strauss was unusually tolerant of his artists’ 
pretensions, his dictum should be regarded merely as a tease to deter the 
adipose and over-mature from wielding the veils. In the event Lisa Della Casa 
was surprisingly successful, both as singer and actress. She also danced herself. 
She received little consideration from the conductor, Karl Béhm, who strove 
for the greatest orchestral brilliance and power, which his brass could not 
always produce. She would have received more help from Rudolf Kempe, last 
year’s conductor. Theirs would be a most interesting partnership. 

Beginning with her now-customary archness, she soon settled down to the 
serious business of singing and interpretation to match the orchestrai demands. 
Except for one or two of the final sentences of the closing scene, where the 
orchestra drowned her, she sang most beautifully and moved gracefully, an 
intelligent consistent creation of a kittenish girl aware of pleasurable inner 
forces which she did not yet understand and, uncomprehended, need not curb. 
Her dance had none of the a sexiness of some other interpreters and 
there was no overt business with safety-pins. It is rumoured that Miss Della 
Casa is now studying the role of Isolde; I can well believe it. 

Hans-Giinter Nécker, as John the Baptist (a role which Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau had sung in the earlier performances), confirmed the extremely 
favourable impression he had created in Friedenstag. He sang with great 
authority and, when above ground, projected his fine bass-baritone clearly in 
denunciation. Imprisoned below ground, however, his utterance became 
muffled, and some form of mechanical magnification was ineffective. As 
Herod, Fritz Uhl repeated his subtle study in sensual dottiness, a portrayal 
which has not declined into mannerisms. Lilian Benningsen was a colourless 
Herodias, but in the small role of the first Nazarene Gottlob Frick was out- 
standing. Béhm could not keep the threads of the disputation of the five Jews 
untangled. 

LIONEL DUNLOP 





SALOME, R. Strauss 
Salome, Lisa Della Casa; Herodias, Ira Malaniuk/Lillian Benningsen; Herod, Fritz Uhl; 
John the Baptist, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau/Hans-Giinther Nécker; Narraboth, Georg 
Paskuda; c. Karl Béhm; p. Rudolf Hartmann; d. Helmut Jiirgens 
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Lisa Della Casa dances as Salome (see opposite page) 


Die Meistersinger. P, September 9 

The final festival oftering brought a feast of vocal and acting splendours 
in a performance which will remain an unforgettable experience. It was 
weakened only by the way in which Fritz Rieger (Hans Knappertsbusch’s 
substitute) disregarded Wagner’s indications of tempo in the final scene. The 
climax never came. Otto Wiener’s voice and appearance reflected all the 
human warmth and wisdom of Hans Sachs. He is one of the greatest living 
interpreters of this role. Claire Watson deserves no less a tribute: hers was 
no sophisticated Eva, but the ideally endearing, girlish Evchen gloriously sung. 
Her performance must rank with Elisabeth Griimmer’s — that is to say, it was 
one of the best. I have nothing but the highest praise for Gerhard Stolze’s 
David, Gottlob Frick’s Pogner, Karl Schmitt-Walter’s Beckmesser, Hans Hopf’s 
Walther and Herta Tépper’s Magdalena. GREVILLE ROTHON 


DIE MEISTERSINGER, Wagner 
Eva, Wilma Lipp/Claire Watson; Magdalene, Lilian Benningsen/Ira Malaniuk’ Herta 
Tépper; Walther, Jess Thomas/Fritz Uhl/Hans Hopf; David, Friedrich Lenz/Gerhard 
Stolze; Hans Sachs, Otto Wiener; Pogner, Kurt Béhme/Hans Hotter/Gottlob Frick; 
Beckmesser, Kar! Schmitt-Walter/Hans-Giinther Nicker; Kothner, Albrecht Peter/Heinz 
Imdahi/Karl Kohn; c. Joseph Keilberth/Fritz Rieger; p. Wolf Vélker; d. Heinz 
Pfeiffenberger 
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Rita Gorr in the title-role of ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ at Edinburgh 


IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE, Gluck 
Iphigenia, Rita Gorr; Diana, Margreta Elkins; Pylades, André Turp; Orestes, Robert 
Massard; Thoas, Louis Quilico; Ist Priestess, Jenifer Eddy; 2nd Priestess, Janet Coster; 
Greek Woman, Jeanctte Sinclair; Servant of the Temple, David Kelly; Scythian, Victor 
Godfrey; c. Georg Solti; p. Géran Gentele; d. Carl Toms 





AUGUST 20—SEPTEMBER 9 


Edinburgh 


The 14th Edinburgh Festival, and the first under the Earl of Harewood’s 
direction, brought the Covent Garden Opera Company to the festival for the 
first time. The company presented ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’*, ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia’, ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’*, and ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’* for 
three weeks at the King’s Theatre. At the Empire Theatre in the festival's final 
week, the Western Theatre Ballet presented a triple bill of Weill’s ‘Seven 
Deadly Sins’*, Stravinsky's ‘Reynard’* and Milhaud’s ‘Salade’*. 


Iphigénie en Tauride. August 30 

As I confidently hope that every reader of the Festival Issue of OPERA 
also reads the normal monthly issues, I make no apologies for writing 
only briefly about the one new production that Covent Garden mounted 
specially for the Edinburgh Festival. Had that production been given in 
a theatre properly constructed for the presentation of opera, I should not 
have asked for deferment of full consideration until the production comes 
to London. But the King’s Theatre, as has often been said before, is so 
ill-equipped for opera—the stage is too small, the lighting notoriously 
badly-behaved and inadequate, and the acoustics all wrong in that the 
orchestra is not sunken and occupies about a third of the stalls—that it 
would hardly be fair to judge the production finally in these circum- 
stances. Yet some things must be said. 

In the first place this, the fourth performance, was musically a very 
fine one (according to all who had heard the previous three, it was by 
far the best). Solti’s approach to Gluck seems the right one. He makes 
the music sound passionate, dramatic and exciting; he seems to breathe 
with the stage, and yet to move everything on so that nothing lags. Even 
in this theatre one could admire the virile and beautiful playing, full of 
lovely detail, and the best choral singing that we have had from the 
Covent Garden chorus for ages. The women’s choruses in particular were 
beautifully realized, and the men’s jaunty battle-music was sung with 
great verve. 

Secondly Rita Gorr, who (one had gathered) had not quite adjusted 
her enormous voice to the comparatively small confines of the theatre at 
the earlier performances, and who, even in the broadcast, had sounded 
somewhat uncomfortable in the upper reaches of the voice, was on this 
occasion in splendid form. Indeed she aroused the audience to a display 
of enthusiasm, whereas the three previous audiences had been rather tepid 
in their applause. The stimulation of the responsive audience, and the 
obvious feeling that all was going well, turned the recognition scene in 
the last act into something very moving. There is no denying her grand 
manner, splendid voice and musicianship. One awaits eagerly the oppor- 
tunity of hearing her Iphigenia in the larger spaces of Covent Garden. 

One also looks forward to seeing the work on a larger stage— though 
I doubt whether this will make much difference to Carl Toms’s innocuous 
but hardly noble and grand designs for what is generally considered one 
of the greatest of all classical operas. Set as it is on the shores of the 
Crimea, it should surely look bright and sunny, not gloomy and Germanic. 
Nor, I am sure, will Géran Gentele’s formalized movements and embar- 
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rassing arm-wavings improve so much on a larger stage. And as for 
Peter Wright's ballet, I can only thank goodness that so little of the 
original ballet was retained. When will Covent Garden do something 
about its Opera Ballet and turn it into something professional and 
grown-up? 

Already what was to have been a short notice has developed into 
something rather more. So finally a word of praise to André Turp for 
his finely and sensitively sung Pylades, and to Robert Massard for his 
virile and dramatic singing as Orestes. A better producer would surely 
have helped the dramatic side of his interpretation. Louis Quilico pro- 
tested too much as Thoas, but what a fine voice his is! The six smaller 
roles were all sensibly sung by artists of solo standing, as such parts 
always should be in a major company. HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


The Seven Deadly Sins. With Reynard and Salade. September 4 


Ballet has often been the Cinderella art at the Edinburgh Festival. But 
this year, in keeping with the general new vigour of the festival planning, 
a week of a special sort of ballet was excitingly conceived — involving 
singers who comment and narrate and dancers who mime and act. Of 
the works in this triple bill, the most important —as well as the only one 
qualifying for detailed notice in these pages— was Kurt Weill’s The Seven 
Deadly Sins of a Petit-Bourgeois (1933) with text by Bertolt Brecht, given 
here in the English version by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. 

The score is arguably Weill’s greatest. The work as a whole is a 
mirror-picture of what is most innocent and best in humanity—destroyed, 
step by step, by materialism and capitalist ‘virtues’. The protagonist is 
Anna ; she is split into two performers, a hard-headed singing Anna who 
curbs and kills each good, generous instinct in the Anna who dances. 
Properly staged, The Seven Deadly Sins should have a shattering effect ; 
in the recording with Lotte Lenya it has. But during the Edinburgh 
performance one was too often conscious of the problems that Kenneth 
MacMillan had failed to solve. Or rather, had found wrong solutions to ; 
better to leave them unsolved, and let Weill and Brecht speak for them- 
selves when no appropriate dance-images came, than to impose irrelevant, 
divertissement-like dances on, especially, the Sloth, Lust, Avarice and 
Envy episodes. 

Lotte Lenya, who was to have been the star of the production, would 
not appear in this version. One saw why. Too often the dancing flatly 
contradicted the music and the text, seemed irrelevant to Brecht’s and 
Weill’s intention. There were still very moving passages in it, and of 
course the music is very moving. Anya Linden, as the dancing Anna, was 
poignant, impulsive, if not always quite warm enough. Cleo Laine, as 
the singing Anna, made all the words admirably clear (though her style 
lacks the marvellous clarity that is one of Lenya’s special gifts). She gave 
an immensely professional account of the part. The other singers, in all 





THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS, Weill 
The Two Annas, Cleo Laine & Anya Linden; Anna‘’s Family, Dorothy Dorow, Murray 
Dickie, Arthur Hallett, John Lawrenson, Trevor Anthony; and Western Theatre Ballet: 
c. Alexander Gibson; p. Kenneth Macmillan; d. Ian Spurling 
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three works, would have benefited from the microphone that Miss Laine 
had at her disposal (the words of Avarice were quite inaudible). 

Salade, a commedia dell’arte confection to a Milhaud’s ‘sung ballet’ 
score of 1924, made no impression whatever ; and Stravinsky’s Reynard 
(1922) was inadequately handled. The triple bill was a good idea, but 
none of the choreographer-producers (Peter Darrell in Salade, Alfred 
Rodrigues in Reynard) had solved the very special difficulties of the genre. 
Alexander Gibson conducted. ANDREW PORTER 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. August 22 

Covent Garden Opera now have two productions of Britten’s latest opera 
at their disposal, for as well as the one which Sir John Gielgud mounted, they 
also control John Cranko’s original Aldeburgh version, which was also due to 
be seen at the Leeds Festival in October. At Edinburgh they gave Gielgud’s, 
with three new lovers in the cast, and with yet a third set of John Piper’s 
scenery — which proved to be the Covent Garden version scaled down for 
touring purposes, but still suggesting much of the spaciousness that is such a 
feature of the production when seen in Bow Street. What the King’s Theatre 
could not rise to was the Covent Garden lighting plot; the substitute version 
did not conjure anything like the same magic, and I doubt if William Bundy 
was happy to put his name to it. It did provide powerful testimony for the 
cause of the proposed Edinburgh opera house. 

André Turp and Louis Quilico were busy confronting one another in 
Tauris, so the male lovers passed to two English singers, John Dobson and 
Peter Glossop. Both looked and moved well. Glossop seemed afraid to sing 
out, but when he did find his courage the sound was musicianly as well as 
attractive to listen to. Dobson had a little trouble negotiating the actual notes 
of Lysander’s part, but his was also a likable performance, and it was particu- 
larly pleasant to see in him and Janet Coster a personable very young-looking 
couple. Miss Coster’s voice is small but pretty, less pretty when she tries to let 
fly, which she did here and there. 


The other principals were as in London (Noreen Berry took over Hippolyta 
at some later performances), singing well. Geraint Evans as Bottom led the 
rustics with marvellous aplomb, and I was greatly struck with the nicely judged 
Puck that Nicolas Chagrin now presents. Georg Solti conducted again; later he 
yielded to Meredith Davies. WILLIAM MANN 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, Britten 
Titania, Joan Carlyle; Helena, Irene Salemka; Hermia, Janet Coster; Hippolyta, 
Margreta Elkins/Noreen Berry; Oberon, Russell Oberlin; Lysander, John Dobson; 
etrius, Peter Glossop; Theseus, Forbes Robi: son; Bottom, Geraint Evans; Quince, 
Michael Langdon; Flute, John Lanigan; Saug, David Kelly; Snowt, Kenneth Mac- 
donald; Starveling, Joseph Ward; Philostrate, Leonard Fenton; Puck, Nicolas Chagrin; 
c. Georg Solti/Meredith Davies; p. John Gielgud; d. John Piper 











Lucia di Lammermoor. September | 

Those who know how splendid Franco Zeffirelli’s production looks on the 
Covent Garden stage must have been sorry for the greater proportion of 
the audience at the King’s Theatre who did not, and who therefore were 
blissfully unaware of how imposing the first scene of the opera really looks 
in London, where the full height and depth of the stage are used to their 
advantage. Here we had only a few stairs, and the perspective of the castle 
went all askew. The great hal! of the castle similarly suffered. The fountain 
scene and the tomb scene came off better. The cast was entirely familiar to 
Covent Garden opera-goers, and the ge was a reasonably good one 
vocally, and a very good one musically, with John Pritchard keeping the first 
scene moving, and making much of the great ensemble at the end of the 
second act. 

Joan Sutherland was not in her very best voice; truth to tell, she sounder 
a little tired, especially in the middle and bottom of the voice, though as usua 
the top notes rang out fully and confidently, and there was much exquisit 








detail in her singing. That she was tired (having come from Rome, where she 
had just finished recording Lucia di Lammermoor and Rigoletto) was under- 
standable. Those who were hearing her for the first time could not have been 
anything but pleased, for Miss Sutherland even below her top level is so much 
better than most other singers of her type at their best. Indeed again one was 
full of admiration for the way she has made this title-role her very own, a 
fiaished and detailed study. (‘She makes a pathetic bride . . . she looks so 
Scottish,’ said the two dear old ladies behind me, who were quite foxed by 
the tartans, and wondered where the kilts had got to!) André Turp was in fine 
fettle, but is bringing a little too much of Italian sob into his voice; he was 
very exciting in the Act 2 finale. John Shaw’s dramatic Henry could do with 
a little more vocal polish; Joseph Rouleau had one of his woolly off-nights; 
and Margreta Elkins, Kenneth Macdonald and Edgar Evans all repeated 
familiar performances. 





LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
Joan Sutherland; Alice, Margreta Elkins; Edgar, André Turp; Henry, John 
; Bide-the-Bent, Joseph Rouleau; Arthur, Kenneth Macdonald; Norman, Edgar 
Evans; c. John Pritchard; p. & d. Franco Zeffirelli 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, Rossini 


Rosina, Bianca-Maria Casoni; Berta, Josephine Veasey; Almaviva, Luigi Alva; Figaro, 
Rolando Panerai; Den Basilio, Boris Christoff; Bartole, Fernando Corena; Fierelle, 
Ronald Lewis; c. Carlo Maria Giulini; p. Maurice Sarrazin; d. Jean-Denis Malclés 











fl Barbiere di Siviglia. September 5 


A minority party, of which I was one, last year condemned this Covent 
Garden Barbiere on several grounds. This minority party has now become a 
majority one, and one can only hope that this misconceived, vulgar and dis- 
appointing Barbiere will be seriously re-thought before we see it again. With 
Carlo Maria Giulini’s direction there is very little wrong — again one noticed 
the lovely detail, the careful orchestral balance, the perfect judging of tempos 


— only to be pulled up sharp by some horrible musical vulgarity on the stage. 
Ind Rolando Panerai’s gross, loud-mouthed Figaro would certainly have 
been refused entrance into most houses in Seville if he had behaved as he did 
on this occasion. One wondered how he and Giulini were ever going to get 
together again in the ‘Largo al factotum’— it would have served the singer 
right if they hadn’t! 

The new Rosina, Bianca-Maria Casoni, is an intelligent singer. One only 
had to listen to her treatment of the recitatives to realize that. Her voice, more 
contralto than mezzo-soprano, falls pleasantly on the ear, and she sings with 
style and taste, but the top of the voice seems subject to pressure in louder 
passages. Had no one thought of asking Patricia Kern to sing the role when 
Teresa Berganza withdrew? Boris Christoff, in a masterly facial make-up 
(almost too exaggerated) sang magnificently as Basilio. He should also have 
disguised his body, for he looked too upstanding of carriage to be the seedy 
music-master. Some people thought after the first night that he was miscast 
and had no sense of humour. Not a bit of it: he was full of sly humour, 
but he is too good an artist to enter into Maurice Sarrazin’s silly nonsense. 
Fernando Corena repeated his masterly Bartolo; Alva his charming and 
amusing Almaviva; and Josephine Veasey her excellent Berta. The trouble 
was all these fine artists were giving individual performances, and there was 
little sense of ensemble. A final word for the orchestral playing, which was of 
a uniformly high standard during the whole festival. 

H.D.R. 


Edinburgh. Next. summer’s opera will be given by the Belgrade Opera and 
the English Opera Group. The former will give Prince Igor, Khovanshchina, 
Massenet’s Don Quixote, and possibly an opera by Prokofiev. (Both The 
Gambler and The Love of Three Oranges are in the company’s repertory.) 
The latter will present a restudied production of The Turn of the Screw. 
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Edith Evans as Fricka and Randolph Symonette as Wotan in the Cincinnati 
production of ‘Das Rheingold’ 


Cincinnati. The summer season in the Zoo Gardens ended with a deficit of 
$60,000 as compared with $1,700 last year. It is thought that performances 
of such relatively unfamiliar works as Das Rheingold, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Macbeth and Don Carlos contributed to this sad state of affairs, for all were 
agreed about the high musical and artistic standard of the season. 

Das Rheingold, which opened the season, was conducted by Fausto Cleva 

and produced by Dino Yannopoulos. Randolph Symonette sang as Wotan, 
Edith Evans as Fricka and Paul Franke as Loge. In Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Eleanor Steber sang the title-role, Lee Venora as the Composer, Laurel 
Hurley as Zerbinetta and James King as Bacchus; Karl Kritz conducted. The 
Macbeth cast included Mary Curtis-Verna and Frank Guarrera, who were also 
heard in Don Carlos with Nell Rankin as Eboli, Giulio Gari as Carlos, Ezio 
Flagello as Philip and Symonette as the Inquisitor. Other works heard were 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (with Roberta Peters, Charles Anthony, William Metcalf, 
Flagello and Guido Pasella), Rigoletto (with Hurley, Barry Morell and Kostas 
Paskalis), Manon (with Ma Costa and Ugo Benelli), Don Giovanni (with 
Frances Yeend, Arlene Saunders, Maria Cleva, Benelli, Paskalis and Flagello), 
La Bohéme (with Venora, Cleva, Morell and Paskalis) and Aida (with Barbara 
Leichsenring, Rankin, Gari and Rinaldo Rola). 
Santa Fé (New Mexico). We shall include a review in our November issue 
of the summer festival, which included the first performance in America of 
Hindemith’s Neues vom Tage, conducted by the composer; Stravinsky's 
Oedipus and Perséphone, also conducted by the composer; The Ballad of 
Baby Doe (Moore), and The Marriage of Figaro. The singers included Helena 
Vanni, Maria Ferrerio, Mary Davenport, Regina Sarfaty, Judith Raskin, 
Loreen Driscoll, Martial Singher, Theodor Uppman, Andrew Foldi and Robert 
Trehy. The conductors included Robert Baustian and John Crosby, the pro- 
ducers Hans Busch and Don Moreland. 
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1954** 


MASCAGNI. 
meENOTTI. Amahl and the Night Visitors, 1953 
MONTEVERD!. L’Incoronazione di Poppea, 1937 


Orfeo, 1949, 1957 

Il Ritorno d’Ulisse in Patria, 1942 
MussorGSKY. Boris Godunov, 1940 

Khovanshchina, 1948 
mozart. Cosi fan tutte, 1944, 

Don Giovanni, 1942, 1949T, 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem 

1949f, 1958 
Le Nozze di Figaro, 1937, 1949, 1958 
Die Zauberfléte, 1940, 19497, 1944 


19497, 1955 
1959 


Serail, 1935, 


{t By the Vienna State Opera) 
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OPERA AT THE FLORENCE FESTIVAL, 1933-1961 


OFFENBACH. Les Contes d’Hoffmann, 








1938 
1949 


PERGOLESI. La Contadina Astuta, 

pert. Euridice, 1960 (first revival this century) 

Pizzetti. Assassinio nella Cattedrale, 1961 
Ifigenia, 1951 


L’Orseolo, 1933** 
Vanna Lupa, 1949** 


War and Peace, 1953 


PROKOFIEV. 
puccini. La Bohéme, 1941, 1947 
La Fanciulla del West, 1954 
Turandot, 1940, 1958 
PURCELL. Dido and Aeneas, 1940, 1959 


RAMEAU. Castor et Pollux, 1935 
Les Indes Galantes, 1953 


RAVEL. 


L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, 


L’Heure Espagnole, 1955 


RUSPIGHI. 


La + — 1938 


Lucrezia, 193 
Maria Egiziaca, 1937 


reuttrer. Die Witwe von Ephesus, 1955 


ROSSINI. 


ll Barbiere di Siviglia, 1942 

La Cenerentola, 1953 

Le Comte Ory, 1952 

La Donna del Lago, 1958 
ance this century) 

Guillaume Tell, 1939, 1952 


L’ Italiana in Algeri, 
Mose, 
La Pietra del Paragone, 1952 


1941, 
1935 


La Scala di Seta, 1952 
Semiramide, 1940 


Le Si 


ége de Corinthe, 


1949 


Il Signor Bruschino, 1937 
Tancredi, 1952 


SCHUMANN. Genoveva, 


1951 


1939 


Armida, 1952 (first performance this 
century) 


(first perform 


1960 


SPONTINI. Agnes von Hohenstaufen, 1954 (first 
performance this century) 
Olimpia, 1950 
La Vestale, 1933 
STRAUSS, R. Ariadne auf Naxos, 1959 
Arabella, 1961 
Elektra, 1950 
Der Rosenkavalier, 1942, 1955 
Salome, 1948 
STRAVINSKY. Oedipus Rex, 1937 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Mazeppa, 1954 
verbi. Aida, 1938 
Aroldo, 1953 
La Battaglia di Legnano, 1959 
Un Ballo in Maschera, 1935, 1941, 1944 
Don Carlos, 1950, 1956, 1961 
Ernani, 1957 
Falstaff, 1933, 1944, 1945 
La Forza del Destino, 1942, 1953, 1956 
I Lombardi, 1948 
Luisa Miller, 1937 
Macbeth, 1951 
Nabucco, 1933, 1959 
Otello, 1937, 1955 
Simone Boccanegra, 1938 
La Traviata, 1940, 6 
Il Trovatore, 1939 
Les Vépres Siciliennes, 1951 
waGner. Der fliegende Holldnder, 1939 
Gétterddémmerung, 195 
Lohengrin, 1948, 1961 
Das Rheingold, 1956 
Siegfried, 1956 
941, 1957 


Tristan und Isolde, awh 1 


Die Walkiire, 1938, 195 


weser. Euryanthe, 1954 
Oberon, 1951 
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XVth HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


AMSTERDAM - THE HAGUE/SCHEVENINGEN 
June ISth—July 15th, 1962 


Opera — Concerts — Chamber Music — Drama — Ballet 
Exhibitions 
The following Opera Companies have been invited: 
HAMBURGISCHE STAATSOPER 
Conductors will include: Leopold Ludwig 
HOLLAND FESTIVAL OPERA 
Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini 


NETHERLANDS OPERA 


Conductors will include: 
Jaroslav Krombholc, Francesco Molinari Pradelli. 


The Preliminary Programme will be published in December. 


Please write to HOLLAND FESTIVAL, 
10 Honthorststraat, Amsterdam, for all information. 





GROVE’S DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


FINAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO THE FIFTH EDITION 
Edited by Eric Blom: Associate Editor Denis Stevens 


The publication of the present volume brings the nine-volume 
1954 edition of this famous work up to date by including 
corrections to the previous volumes, together with much 
important new information in the fields of music and musical 
research from 1953 onwards. As such, it is essential for the 
completion of the Fifth Edition of Grove’s Dictionary. With 
the publication of this volume (£4. In leather £5 10s.) 
Macmillan will allow £10 on any set of the Third or Fourth 
Editions leather or cloth bound, published by Macmillan, 
London, deposited in exchange for a new ten-volume set of the 
Fifth Edition (Normal cost: Cloth £40. Leather £50 1os.). 


SESSSSSSSSSS56 MACMILLAN SSSSSISSISSSAS 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














OP IB A 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To OPERA SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Please post OPERA magazine to me for a year, beginning with the 


issue. I enclose remittance .............. .. .-.... 


Subscription for a year, including postage (13 issues and Index) 
£2.0.0. Intending subscribers abroad remit by International Money 
Order. U.S.A. and Canada $6.50 











Translations: pp 7-8, 15-20, Gwyn Morris; 20-24, Anne Ross 

Photographs: Cover and pp 7, 8, 13-16, 18, Marchiori; 11-12, Florence 
Festival; 22-3, W. Harth; 21-35, Guy Gravett; 36, Hertha Ramme; 38, 42, 
Maria Austria; 40, Ursula Knipping; 46-8, John Ardoin; 49, 52, Serge Lido; 
52-4, Bayreuth Festival; 58-61, Salzburg Pressbiiro; 62, 64, Union News 
Photos, Athens; 68-77, Rudolf Betz; 78, Houston Rogers; 84, Grauman Marks 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge for readers’ classified advertisements 6d. per word (name and address counted as part of 
the advertisement). Box numbers 2s. extra. Wording together with remittance should be receives 
on or before 6th of month preceding date of publication. Send to The Advertisement Manage: 
OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, London E.C.4. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE 

ALL 78 r.p.m. collector’s vocals, and L.P.s required for cash or exchange. 
Generous terms offered. Collections inspected anywhere. The Gramophone 
Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. Kelvin 1967. 

FAMOUS singers on L.P. Battistini, Caruso, Schipa, McCormack, Melba, 
Lauri-Volpi, etc. Eterna, Scala, etc., from stock 35/- to 45/-. List: The 
Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. 

A FINE list of collector’s vocal 78s, 60 pages, price 1/6d., U.S.A. $1. Many 
interesting items. Irish McCormacks, etc., inexpensive. The Gramophone Shop, 
901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. 


SITUATION WANTED 
SECRETARY (ex-musician A.R.C.M.) seeks part-time or occasional secretarial 
work perhaps helping busy musician, or musical organization, bi-lingual 
French, good German, own typewriter and car.—Box O.6, Opera, 2 Breams 
Buildings, London E.C.4. 


OPERA published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Magazines and Publications Ltd., Rolls 
ltouse, Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (inland and 
Foreign) for twelve issues, plus the special vi and the annual Index ‘ 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post 3s. i : 6 

Tel. TUDor 4415 Advertising Agent: D 

(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Press Ltd 
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GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN CONCERT and LIEDER 
SINGER, Pupil of LILL! LEHMANN, 
BERLIN) 


Accepts Pupils for full 
Vocal Training (Bel Canto) 


Emphasis on perfect voice control, 
good tone quality, reliable top 
register. 


Faults corrected, Many successes. 
West End Studio. 


Advisory Lessons. Auditions Free. 


All enquiries to: 


70 CARLTON HILL 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD 
LONDON - N.W38. 
Telephone: MAI 6484. 











EUROPEAN OPERA 
FESTIVALS 


1962 
SALZBURG VIENNA ROME 


VERONA BAYREUTH 
PASSAU BREGENZ 
MONTREUX 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
LUCERNE 


Parties will travel to the above 
Festivals in 1962 and our costs 
include excellent tickets for Festival 
Performances, all travel, accom- 
modation, etc. Details in brochure 
(available in January): 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD. 


15 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW. 
(HARrow 1040 and 1087) 








KURT HERBERT ADLER, General Director 
HOWARD K. SKINNER, Manager 


San Francisco 
Opera 


CURRENT 1961 SEASON: 
Performances in 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 
SACRAMENTO 
BERKELEY 
World Premiere: 
“BLOOD MOON” 


United States Premiere: 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM” 


New Productions: 


“NABUCCO” 
“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR” 
“LE NOZZE Di FIGARO” 


Revivals: 


“BORIS GODOUNOFF” 
“FIDELIO” 

Repertoire Includes: 
“MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 
“AIDA” “TURANDOT” 

“RIGOLETTO” 

“UN BALLO IN MASCHERA” 


“DIE MEISTERSINGER VON 
NUERNBERG” 


* 


To receive details of 1962 season, 
when announced, please write to: 


WAR MEMORIAL OPERA HOUSE, 


SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 


Staff includes: ANTHONY BESCH, NORMAN FEASEY, COLIN GRAHAM, 
TOM HAMMOND, JANI STRASSER, VILEM TAUSKY, CHRISTOPHER WEST 


FULL OPERA TRAINING FOR 
SINGERS, CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Particulars from 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424 














BACK NUMBERS of 


OPERA 


Vol. 1 out of print. 
Vol. 2: Nos. 3, 7, 11, 13 only available. 
All subsequent issues available except Vol. 4, No. 2. 





Complete your issues of OPERA now by ordering back issues, | 
2/6 each (by post 3/-). 








Please make cheque payable to OPERA 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. | 














Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











